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Prince Gronce’s County AGRicuLturat Sociery. 
To the Editer of the American Farmer. 

Mr. Editor —The third meeting of Prince George's 
County Agricultural Society was held on the Ist and 2d 
of November, 1843. This is a remarkable epoch for Old 
Prince George’s. 1t was predicted that the Society must 
go down, that the Premiums would not be paid, and that 
it would be a failure; but all these suggestions were lost 
sight of, in the noble manner in which she sustained her- 
self on this occasion, by paying promptly the premiums, 
and a‘large balance left in the Treasury, with an increase 
of members. “Here fet me remark, that the whole of this 
high eredit, all the profit, amusement and gratification, 
which has been enjoyed by each and all who were pres- 
ent, is attributable to the industry, talent, public spirit, 
and generous anibition of Rubert Bowie, Esq. ; who brav- 
ing every obstacle, succeeded in getting up this (hird meet- 
ing, which resulting so favorably, will insure thé contiu- 
ance of the Society. The thanks of the whole commu- 
nity of Planters an«l Farmers in Prince George’s are there- 
fore due to this sanguine, zealous, chivalric friend of 
Agriculture. The weather was delicious,—a large num- 
ber of gentlemen and ladies were in attendanees—order 
was observed, and the very best-spirit of kindness and 
courtesy were observed, which caused the whole affair to 
pass off with decided eclat,—meriting, as was accorded, 
the unanimous admiration of the large and highly respec- 
table assemblage, I will now endeavor to give you the 
details of the meeting. 

In the Stock yard, it is to be lamented, that the display 
was not what it ought to have been. There was a fine 
show of Horses of thorough-breds,—the most celebrated, 
were “ Agility,” the property of Col. W. D. Bowie, and 
a grey mare owned by T. F. Bowie, Esq., the name of 
which I recollect.not. Some superior stallions for saddle, 
road, and general purposes: several pairs of Match Lorses 
were very fine, and a good show of Saddle Horses. The 
exhibition of their qualities was very interesting and amu- 
sing. 

Catile-—But few were offered for premium, but. these 
few were very choice animals.. Some beautiful Devon 
Cows were exhibited by Messrs. Skinner, Dueketiand oth- 
ers. There were two Devon Bulls, from Mr. Patterson’s 
stock, now owned by Col. Bowie and Messrs Claggett and 
Duckett. These attracted attention, beeause of their fine 
size, symmetry, color, and general superiority of form,— 
But, a sight worth the seeing, was the marquée of splendid 
Durhams, consisting of all sizes and ages, a dozen or 
eighteen head, offered for the various prizes, by Charles 
B. Calvert, Esq., who deserves great credit for the style 
in which he exhibits his stock ; that displays well she en- 
terprise, taste and liberality of that gentleman. 

Sheep.—Very poor show indeed. The Committee on 
Sheep made an excellent report, setting forth their sur- 
prise at the small interest apparently manifested in this 
valuable species of stock, and giving some interesting and 
valuable suggestions upon the subject, Of slaughtered 
mutton there were several splendid specimensy—they 
were the finest ever seen at one meeting of this Society — 
It seemed as if a Barney, a Rotch and a Reybold, had 
senton the choicest of their flocks. The premium.wasa- 
warded 1o W. W. W. Bowie, making the second premium 
for mutton which he has obtained, in three exhibitions of 
that article. 
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Hogs.—1n a county which possesses so many of this 
kind of animal, and such a variety of breeds, and some as 
fine and as high-bred as are to be found in the Union, 
it was surprising that there was such a poor show. One 
gentleman, without competition, took every premium. 

Agricultural Implements.—The display was fine :-— 
Messrs. Sinclair & Co. took the premium for “the best dis- 
play”—Mr. Jarbo, for “the best Tobacco Press”—Mr. 
Pedder, for “the best Plough suitable for. all purposes,” 
with “Centre Draught Plough;” and here it might be as 
well to observe that during the meeting we had _a very in- 
teresting Ploughing Match, in which there were several 
very fine ploughs tried, and the two which attracted most 
attention, were Messrs. Sinclair&Co.’s plough and “Prouty 
& Mears,” 

Agricultural Productions—Household Manufaclures 
—Fruit.—These were exhibited in the Court-House, and 
there was a very fine spectacle presented. Let it be spoken 
to the credit of the fair daughters of our county, that they 
turned out in great numbers and essentially contributed 
to give beauty, life and animating encouragement to the 
scene. The wine, cordials, bounce and butter, were all 
good. The counterpanes, quilis, cloths, &c. &c. were 
excellent in their way. The needle work was rich and 
splendid, and a larger amount was exhibited than might 
have been expected—it spoke well for the refinement, the 
talent and skill and industry of the ladies, of Prince 
George’s. The Fruits and Flowers. presented by Dr. 
Bayne deserve the highest commendation. The apples 
were splendid, and the large Bouquets of Dahliah’s and 
Tea Roses, &c. were very beautiful, and served as a love- 
ly finish to this part of the exhibition... 

The Dinner.—About 5 o’clock a company of fifty or 
sixty gentlemen sat down to an excellent dinner served up 
at the Hotel of Mr. Luitt. After doing that justice, which 
farmers know so well how to pay, toa good dinner, after 
a hard day’s work, the cloth was removed, and Col. Bowie 
was called on to preside, assisted by Major Bowie. Then 
commenced a scene of gaiety and real unsophisticated jol- 
lity, such as make old men young again, and young men 
uproarious. Many judicious and felicitous toasts were 
offered, among which were toasis highly complimentary to 
J. S. Skinner, Esq., who was absent, and to Mr. Pedder 
(first Editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet) and other distin- 
guished strangers and friends of the cause of Agriculture, 
who were present in considerable force. Many very fine 
songs, admirably sung, served to add greatly to the har- 
mony and joy of the evening. The excitement, mertiment, 
and roars of laughter, continued unabated from the first to 
the last; indeed, it was in truth, “a feast of reason and flow 
of soul” —wit, eloquence, sentiment, song, wine and glad- 
ness of hearts, warmed by congeniality of feeling, all con- 
spired to increase the “hurly burly” of unelouded plea- 
sure, which, like every thing highly delightful, was too 
joyous to last long, so that the company broke up about 


half past 8 oclock, each one felicitating himself upon the. 


great pleasure he had enjoyed, and fervently wishing that 
at the next Agticultural dinner, both himself and all others 
then present, might be there again to revive old recollec- 
tions and indulge in “ old habits.” 

The Second Day.—The Sotiety assembled at 12 
o’clock, for the purpose of hearing the Annual Address 
and distributing the Premiums. The Address was <e- 
livered by Thomas Duckett, Esq. As it will be published, 
it will best speak for itself/—enough to say of it here, is to 
state the general opinion of it, which was, that it was ju- 
dicious and well delivered, 1t was replete with sound 
doctrine, wholesome advice, and practical views of Sarm- 
ing generally, and partiealarly adapted to,this section of 
country. It well*merited the close attention that it re- 
ceived during its delivery, and the rapturous applause at 
its close, from a large company of gentlemen and ladies. 


OvV.15,1843. 


















The premiums as awarde hl res = gga 
were then distributed to age en successfa ‘cothippeti- 
tors. ‘The election of officers’ for 1844 was thet’ gone 
into, and other business transatted, when the Society ad- 
journed, and thus ended the aes al Meeting of 
Prince George’s County Agricult poe 4 
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PRIZE BSSAY ~" 
READ BEFORE THE PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, NOVEMBER 2, 18430 
ON THE BEST SYSTEM OF FARMING. 
Adapted to the Tobacco Growing Region of Ma: 
BY WALTER W. W, BOWIE, ESQ. ; 

The best System of Farming, adapted to the Tobacco 
region of Maryland will, fam inclined to believe, be foond 
upon trial to be similar to the one hereinafter detailed. I 
set out upon the principle as if it were admitted, (or I be- 
lieve that it cannot be denied) that small farms are most 
productive. Although | take as a model, a farm of four 
handred acres, it being considered a medium sized farm in 
this region, yet I believe, as the bending’ te ci- 
minished, the rate of product to the amount éapital : 
be increased. eae 

No farm should be over four hundred acres, Ifa t 
owns 800 acres, he should divide it into. two farmis, a 
if he has not the force to work both, and cannot rent one 
out, he had better let it be idle. On a farm of this size, 
sixty acres in wood is enough and ten our about his 
house, for garden, pleasure ground, stables and sim Lot 
for a thousand purposes, too tedious to mention, T arty 
acres should be put down to grass, not in one body, but 
in five different lots, selected over the whole farm with a 
view to the nature of the ground and general convenience. 
These should be well set in grass, and one top-dressed 
every year, thus each one would receive @ dressing every 
five years. Three of these should be mown for hay each 
year, the other two might be pastured. This would give 
twelve acres of early and late pasture for the stock when 
your clover was getting up in the spring, and when it had 
declined in the autumn. . Thus one-hundred acres’ of the 
farm are disposed of. The balance should be accurately 
divided into four fields, of seventy-five acres each, to be 
worked thus—No. 1, No. 2, in rye and dats, and set to 
clover; No. 3, in corn; No. 4, in tobacco and wheat. 
That is, 75 acres in pasture—36 in oats and 40 rye—75 
in corn—and 40 in tobacco and 35 in wheat. 

By this course, it will be perceived that 225 acres are 
in cultivation each year, And only one field fallowed 
each year. The routine would be this: Of one field, 35 
acres, would be put in wheat, on fallow, and 40 in tobac- 
co. These crops to be followed by corn, and i by. rye 
and oats. and clover and timothy mixed, sowed with the 
grain. ‘T’o enable you to do this, there must be employ - 
ed, including the overseer, a force of thirteen good hands 
—say six men, three women and three girls r boys, over 
ten yesrs of age. With such a force, eve: y thing can be 
kept in good order, 1 would advise the keeping of eight 
good oxen, being fully enongh fortwo carts, and seven 
good work horses with an idle hack pony, as sometimes 
a make-shift, With good management ordinary sea- 
sons, this farm, and this force, would ake the following 
crop: tr “9 


40,000 Ibs. Tobacco, at $4," . » ' 1! $1,600 00 
350. bbls. Corn for sale, at $2,- .' 700 00 
500 bushels of Wheat, at 80 cents; . 400 00 
200 bushels of Rye, at 50 cents, ... |,-100 00 
600 bushels of Oats, at 20 cents, » See 100. 00 

Of Stock, Wool, &e, - enot ofiees 200 06 

Hay, 200 00 

Whole amount, $3,300 00 
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But afier a series of years, this amount would be greatly 
increased by the improved condition of the farm. J would 
use no manure or plaster on the tobacco or wheat crop— 
but all should-go upon the corn land, and used in top- 
dressing the young cloverand one of the grass lots. There 
should be applied to the corn ground at least twenty loads 
to the acre, On-all that part on which tobacco grew, which 
would be eight hundred loads, the wheat stubble and 
weeds ploughed in green, would be a sufficient manuring 
for that pe | of thé field, if wo bushels of plaster per acre 
was applied prior to turning in the weeds and stubble. By 
such an application their decomposition would be increas- 
ed, and the ammonia and other gases, which ought to be 
generated, could be fixed in the soil, and retained for that 
greedy king of plants. Each of these lots of grass, being 
six a¢res, would require one hundred loads of manure, 
this would make nine hundred loads, and one hundred 
more would be required for the tobacco beds. IJndepen- 
dent of this one thousand loads of manure per annum, | 
would recommend the purchase of one thousand bushels 
of ashes or lime, and one hundred bushels of plaster. It will 
be asked “ how is all this to be raised and spread, and the 
crop managed with the number of hands you have nam- 
ed?” J answer by having a man in addition to the num- 
ber naned, who with a good horse cart, and the seventh 
horse, will, having nothing else to do, secure the amount of 
manure, and find time to go to town and sell what other- 
wise would be lost, and bring back the ashes or lime. He 
could be constantly employed in bringing liter, weeds, 
grass, leaves, muck, rich earth and mud, and carrying out 
return loads of first rate manure. Beside, the cattle could 
all be soiled until, say the Ist of July. He could cut the 
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the corn. By this measure, you obtai a fine supply of 
food for vate and cattle. Pake eare, however, to 
reserve your turnips for yoor 
which eut up fine,and sprink 
some salt added, will greatly ber 

on ten times for your trouble. Yor wile for a 
jamb of the same age that would not bring $1.50, raised 
upon the old plan of « Jetting the sheep take care of them- 
selves.” Tt 

As to the amount of stock proper to be kept on @ four 

hundred acre farm, | would observe, that it is beat to keep 
but little stock and keep that litle well. One hundred 
sheep might be kept, if of the Southdown breed, if of the 
larger and more consuming kiml —eighty would be enough. 
Six milch cows would be amply sofficient, unless making 
butter should, from your vieinity to market, be amobject. 
Eight work steers and ten or eleven young cattle, in all 
twenty-five head. Eight horses and about twenty five or 
thirty hogs. This would be amply sufficient for the use 
of the farm. 







Cuttivation or THE Lanp anp THE Crors. 


For wheat—break up in August the land as deepas you 
can with three horses, and where it is tenacious and holds 
water, subsoil. If the land is Tevet. ffat land, break it up in 
narrow lands, so as to leave it mbeds. Drag it over, so 
as to close the furrows and pulverise. Between the fif- 
teenth and thirtieth of September sow the wheat, one and 
ahalf bushels to the acre. Put the wheat in with cultiva- 
tors, following them with the harrow, and if you can pos- 
sibly do so, roll the land with a good two-horse roller. 

Tobacco.—As soon as the corm has been planted, and 





grass and feed it to them in racks, keeping them in pen No, 
1 fora month, keeping it well littered all the time. Then 
pat them in pen No. 2, and while he carted out the con- 
tents of pen No. 1, he could bring return loads to keep 
pen No. 2 well littered. This process of manure-making 
would be greatly aided by keeping all your hogs in the 
pens with the cattle. These pensshould be about halfan 
acre in size, with fine shade trees or good sheds, to protect 
the stock from the heat of the sun,and the hard rains of sum- 
mer. Wheu the stock were about to be removed from one 
pen to another, take all hands in and make up the man- 
ure heap, and if a rainy day comes or the earth is not. fit 
to work, or a leisure hour or so offers, take every body 
there, with carts and wagons and run it off in a hurry to 
the land where it is needed. ‘hen spread it, and leave it 
till you wish to work the land. If you desire to get the 


the weather and ground suitable, fallow your tobacco land 
as recommended for wheat, then harrow it down, and 
keep it well worked, free of grass and pulverised as fine 
as powder by means of the drag, cultivator and roller in 
places where necessary, until you lay it offto “scrape.” 
If possible, in five days after planting, weed it ont, and 
“bad it lightly with plaster if you choose. ‘Then work it 
often with shoyels and tobacco cultivator. Go through 
it, re-weed and keep down the grass, but never hilf it. 
The last working it receives should be with a view to 
leave the land as level as possible—level culture being de- 
cidedly best for all crops, and suits the seasons generally 
best. If you wish to make large, leafy, heavy weighing 
tobacco, top early and top low. In securing, if you wish 
to save labor and time, “spear i.” If vou desire to be 
| very nice and handle it neatly, | know of no plan, better 





whole benefit of the inanure, spread one bushel of plaster | than the old one of pegging it. When striped, tie the bet- 


over it as soon as spread. But, before scraping this man- 


ure into heaps, if you have bought lime, the proper course 


would have been to spread over the whole pen, lime 
enough to make the entire surface look white, if you do 
this, you then have a valuable compost. This man, horse 
and cart, will be worth $300 at least to the farm per year. 
He will be a hand in the crop, at harvest, planting and 
houring tobacco, and in seeding grain. When the hogs 
are put up in pens to fatten, they should have clean dry 
beds every day. The pens should be often cleaned out, 
and fresh leaves or straw, or whatis very good, corn stalks 
with blades, shucks and tops all on. By this means the 


| ter sorts up neafly in bundles not too large, and bulk it 
down without “kneeing” it. It should be “conditioned” 
without hanging up, by frequent changing in bulk, and by 
“windrowing.” 


ewes in lambing season, | c 
€ well with meal a . 
enefit your sheep, and and 












highly delicate and important ch i. 
miniature “@mpire. . + : sit gre zs 
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ler, shoul! have high rewards, in his ¢ aiyh ashi 
strong incentive, to de right. The hope of reward bei . 
sometimes amore powerfol inducement a4 
pgeetprene In a pees of rewards Fa ts, 
the master must be the sole judge as to the ext. ci 
er, eet b would trendiet aa his justi an =e. 
with elemeney ; his sternness be sofiened b : 
although it be a doffieult task, yet he is re ae 
emnfy by his sifuation, to exereise the Christian virtne of 
forbearance, patience, temperance and charity, y i 
tain his authority by the infficiion of puniliteeat Cte nn 
extent, when commanded so todo by the judemen 
handed, impartial justice, which justice it is for elf to 
administer, ander those checks and balances which a well 
tase ect T weed has within itself. A af 
ror t work I would advise by all means, rr 
judicial to health, and as being ot but htule benefit aaae 
end, for the work is only half done, and the stock thatare 
used after night are never webl fed and often much abused 
But early rising is conducive to health, economy of time 
and general prosperity. Let the farmer never “o 
himself, If he does, there is no peace of mind for that 
year; every thing will go wrong, he will never be satis- 
to hed aa tah he will not. make as man dollars, 
perhaps lose hundreds) as if he had attempted @ reasona- 
ble prea . piace ; 
feonclude with the fond hope that this Essay may be 
acceptable to the Planters and Farmers; and above all 
may after a practical experimeut, be found to promote Ag- 
ricultnre in general, to advance that inderesé in this section 
particularly, and contribute to the prosperity, ease and 


in of opr Tobacco Planters individually and collec- 
tively. 





PLowine Green Swarp ror Serine Crops. |. 
lt what season of the year should green sward be turned 
over for u crop of corn or potatoes, with the greatest a- 
mount of economy in view to the cullivator. sit 
Messrs. Eprrors—That all grass tands intended for 
corn or potatoes, or any other crop, should be plowed in 
the sping, we have many scientific and practical men 
who will correspond to the fact. One man will advise 
me to plow my green sward almost the first thing in the 
spring, as soon as the frost is sufficiently out to admit the 
plow, and ad vanees all his judicious and stable reasons for 
so doing. Another advises to delay plowing until a day 





Corn.—Prepare the ground well, plant your corn, and 
after it has been re-planted, work it well with cultivators 
at least once in every ten days until it begins to form the 
tassel, then stop. In sowing ryeand oats, ] would advise 
ploughing in lightly and dragging afterwards, then roll in 
the grass seeds. Notless than a bushel of rye to the acre, 
and two bushels of oats should be sown. In sowing grass 
| seeds, the great fault with all, is, that we are too sparing, 





hogs being kept dry and warm, fatten faster. and thisny | %€ should sow double the quantity. If there be any 
hogs thus kept well bedded will yield in six weeks, siaty | (iMiculty in getting any part of the land to take clover, 
loads of manure. In every farmer’s kitchen yard should | let it be sown when the eorn is worked the last time, then 


be a sink, for the reception of ashes, sweepings of the 
house and yard, the contents of house-buckets, the soap- 
suds, weeds and grass from garden and yar. soot from 
chimneys, cleanings of pouliry-houses and coups, and in 
deed a general depository for all that would otherwise be 
offensive to the sense, and every way inconvenient. By 


having it all concentrated in one spot, and sometimes | 


throwing over it a little dry straw or litter, and sometimes 
half a peck of lime, it is never in any way offensive. and 
the back yard is kept clean and neat, while there is accu- 
mulating a treasure for the farmer. By strict attention to 
this sink, fifty to seventy five loads of manure, worth ful- 
ly as much as ashes, will be saved in one year. By these 
several means, it will not be questioned but that the one 
thousand Joads could with lite trouble be seemed. 

In the corn field, five acres should be taken off for a 
“truck patch.” These five should be the poorest in the 
field, they will thereby be made rich. Halfaz acre of this 
patch should be put in r beet, one-fourth of an acre in 
rota baga, one-fourth in white turnip, one acre in symblins, 
squash and pumpkins, and the other three acres in pota- 
toes. Pumpkin seed should be stack over the whole corn 
field, it is easily done when you go to thin and “sueker” 





| sow rye on the ground afterwards, and the clover will 
| take, the rye will come, but it will not be se good, 

| So far as this treatise is intended to set forth my ideas 
jas to the best system of farming in this section of Mary- 
land, it is fintshed. But, | hope, | may be pardoned fora 
‘few words in continuation, for no system is complete, and 
no farm will be productive, unless the master “has an eye to 
| business,” unless he has a system for himself for his own 
| government and management of himself. He should lay 
down for himself certain rules of action, which should ne- 
ver be departed from, and which should be seen and felt 
iby all under bis command. He should be strict and exact 
in seeing all orders fulfilled. He should never make un- 
reasonable demands, and therefore require with justice, 
every order to be executed promptly and in time. » His 
mind should be the main-spring of the whole—not hav- 
ing his orders disobeyed and be told by his subordinate 
or his servant, that the order would have been executed, 
but they thought it best to do differently. Where this is 
allowed, confusion will take the place of order. Let the 
maxim on the farm be,—“ Obey orders if you break own- 
ers ;” "tis far better than “ obey if you think it best, if not, 
disobey.” ‘The position of a Tobacco Planter is one of a 








or two before the planting, and delay planting as long as 


possible, that you may have a good crop of grags to tuitn 


in, whieh will serve as a crop of manure. Ja illastration 
of this principle, when I was travelling, the last summer, 
through the state of Massachusetts, in the month of Av- 
gust, I fell into conversation with a gentleman who fe- 
marked thrat a friend of his reeommended to Erp ange 
tatoes of an extraordinary quality, and offered him 
of them to plant; but he declined the offer, remarking that 
he had occupied all his ground, and used all his manure ; 
and also, that being then very late in June, he dot 
whether they would come to any thing, if planted. His 
friend replied that ifhe had a piece of green sward tha’ 
could spare, to do as he had done, and drop the potat 
in every other furrow while plowing, turving the sod di 
rectly upon the potatoe ; the vegetable matter in the sot, 
by its decay, answering the purpose of a coat of manure. 
He performed the experiment as recommended, and was 
so well pleased with the present trial that he ordered his 
men to obtain twelve bushels more and plant them in the 
same way. This conversation was about the 17th of Au- 
gust, when he informed me that the vines had completely 
covered the ground, and that he never saw a more 
ishing field of potatoes any where in his life. The soil 
isa dark, gravelly loam, somewhat inetied toclay. 
Another scientific and practied! agrieulturist, equally 
wise in his own judgment, tells: me by all means to turn 
over my green sward in mitSymorer, immediately alter 
haying, for a crop of corn'ér piitatoes on the follow 
season, and in the spring cross plow and harrow, Ww! 
will make your field as easy to eultivate as one whieh 
has been plowed two or three years. my fd 
' Still another savs, there is but one time on when 
grass lands should be turned over, and this sh the 
}last thing done on the farm in the month of Novem 
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Plowing at this season has many advantages ; the team is 
in a better condition for plowing at this season than 
any other; itis at this time, ‘too, when the farmer can 
plow the most grotnd at fie feast expense 5 ariel also that 
by plowing at this: season, theaction of the frost upan the 
soil tends1o.pulverize and make it mellow for caluvation. 

That this subject or, when is he best time (o plow grass 
lands, wilh the greales! amount of economy of time, labor 
and mantre, br capital, to the cultivator, is attended with 
many difficuliés to beunswered, | am fully aware.  Al- 
most every farmer lias as) many different kinds ‘of soil to 
plow and cultivate as he bas crops growing; and as one 
kind of soil will not produce good wheat, while another 
of a different quality will bring it to perfection, so I believe 
that the right time for plowing one kind of soil does not 
follow ad consequetice the time for plowing all kinds 
of soils. Hetice the following: 1. When is the best time 
to plow dry,-gravelly soil for a crop of corn or potatoes, 
with the greatest profit to the cultivator, from the least 
expense of time, labor and manure? 2. When is the best 
time to plow moist, heavy, gravelly soil, with the greatest 
profit, from the least expense, &c. 

The sciencé of agriculture has, in my opinion, advane- 
ed to that state in which its different branches, like that 
of plowing, should be tested by actual scientific experi- 
ment. ; 

| have advanced these opinions on this subject, Messrs. 
Editors, that | may, if possible, through the mediaai of 
your agricultural journal, induce some one, if not many 
of its useful and highly intelligent contributors to advance 
their opinions, practice and experience on this subject, 
that thereby J may enlighten my own mind, and that the 
result may be the means of usefulness to many of our in- 
telligent and practical farmers. Your, &c. 

YANKEE FARMER. 


New York, Sept. 20, 1843. 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
CuLTivaTION oF Ptum TREES.! 


Mr. Editor,—Dear Sir,—As | promised I now give you 
some account of my successful treatment of plum trees, 
which | shall do inmy plain matter-of-fact way. In 1837 
[ came in possession of my place. At that time there 
were several plum trees on the place, which [ was inform- 
ed had ripened no fruit. I set myself to work to inquire 
into the cause of the failure. After a while I fellin with 
the venerable Mr. Wm. Rock of New Bedford who, gave 
me the following account. He said that he had, some 
large plum trees in his garden but they always fost their 
fruit, and were entirely useless. ‘That he for some cause 
which 1 do not recollect, put sea weed, or rock weed on 
his garden in the fall toa considerable extent, and in the 
spring a portion of it was dug into the soil, That year 
he had a good crop of plums, and continued to have good 
crops for years by the application of rock weed, 

l came té the conclusion that it was the salt whiich pre- 
vented the insects from injuring the trees and fruit. 
Therefore | had about two quarts of salt put around each 
of my plum trees, about six inches from the trunk. 1 
put it on in December, but auy time wheu the ground is 
frozen or show is on will do. The ensuing season my 
trees all bore full, and I cut off all the deceased wood and 
| have had none since, J have put on salt ewary. year. 
That which has been used in beef and pork is equally as 
good, only take care and not puton the brine. - 1 had one 
good tree killed by a person incautiously putting brine a- 
round it. 

You see that the salt being put on in the,winter, it 
works into the ground by degrees and becomes diffused 
through the soil before vegetation commences, and it is 
then taken up ina suitable portion by the small'roots, and 
is circulated with the sap through the tree, leaves. and 
fruit, and insects are so averse to salt that they will not 
take it if they can get fresh food. 

By this means | have been able to obtain good plums 
while others have lost both fruit and trees by insects. As 
a proof of the utility of salt applied to plom trees, Mr. 
Pond who cultivated land once overflowed: with salt 
water, never fails to obtain good crops of plums, and 
neighbor Jones, who has.a plum orchard, and gn.aspara- 
gus bed on the same ground, which he covers with salt 
mud, never fails to get a good crop and his trees apd fruit 
are perfectly free from disease, pal 

I have known several persons to try this who, have good 
crops by the use of salt, while the fruit of the adjoining 
gardens all fell off Hence, I have come to.the.gouclu- 








sion that salt performs.a cure and when applied in time 
it will prevent disease. And as “an ounce of preventive 
is equal to a pouad of care,” | would recommend all pers 
sous who set out a plum orchard, if uear the salt water,to 
manure with salt mud, and if in the interior, to put salt on 
the ground, if they wish fora good and profitable orchard. 
One thing more, all diseased and rotten fruit should be re- 
moved ever day, unless they are immediately devoured by 
animals. /' - Yours traly, 


Cincinnatus. 
Brookville, Oct, 23, 1843. 


CorswoLp Sneep. 
As this breed of sheep is not, perhaps, as well known 
and as highly appreciated as it should be, we copy the fol- 
lowing account from the American Agriculturist. 


Corswo.p Sueer. 
Hereford Hall, near Ca 





August 10th, 1843. 

When the Cotswold sheep first came into notice in 
England as early feeders, the Leicester men were strong- 
ly opposed to’ them, which was a good omen of their be- 
ing something superior. It is true they originated from 
large, coarse, shapeless animals, but their quality of flesh 
and heavy fleeces were sufficient indication for a scientific 
breeder, to exercise his skill in improving their symmetry. 

Mr. William Hewer, Senr., was the first person under 
my observation that undertook it to any extent. Although 
no breeder in the United Kingdom made more rapid im- 
provement, he had a long up-hill course to run; but his 
courage and perseverance during this time never failed 
him. He made it his constant care and study, and was 
highly delighted when he recovered a bad point, and | will 
venture to say, that three fourths of the. Leicester flocks 
are now mixed with his Cotswold blood ; and the farmers 
have been well satisfied with the produce, 

] have long been an eye-witness to the improvements 
made in Oxfordshire, from rams of his breeding, for | 
purchased for eight successive years from five to fifteen 
shearlings yearly, for my father and neighbors. Our 
flocks were mostly of ihe finer bred Leicester, and we were 
obliged to keep our wethers two years before we could 
fat them, or sell them as store tegs to the jobbers or 
graziers. After the introduction of William Hewer’s rams 
into this country, the farmers generally sent their tegs to 
warket bare shorn, twelve or thirteen months old, and sold 
them for mere money than they previously did with their 
fleeces on, at the same age, and the same mode of keep- 
ing. Mr. Ilewer had been working hard for many years 
to improve, and selected but very few of his best lambs to 
sell by private contract, before he commenced his annual 
ram sales. He soon obtained heavy rumps, wide briskets, 
long faces and ears, but found it very difficult to secure 
fat backs, and level crops. The first sale I attended, | 
purchased two to put to my father’s ewes; | paid twenty- 
one guineas for one, and eleven for the other. The for- 
mer was an excellent sheep, there were but few points | 
wanted to alter; he was a little high in his loins, deficient 
in his legs, (but here our ewes were good,) and rather 
coarser in the bone than I wished. I particularly wanted 
a good rump, level crop, long face and ears; these I had, 
and most other poiats accompanying them, which a breeder 
should always look to, and not lose three or four points 
to gain one. The latter had many deficient points; but 
the principal one was his crop, a very difficult one to 
improve, and a very important one to the breeder. This 
isa point | look to beyond all others, | think it is a true 
indication of bad quality, exorbitant consumers, and slow 
feeders, Give me a “siraight bottom, and a straight lop,” 
with a mellow touch, and J can soon improve the rest, 
No animal can come to market ear/y with a bad crop and 
a heavy paunch, this I know from experience, which I will 
state hereafter. 

Mr. Hewer refused one hundred guineas for the use of 
one sheep for this season. The average of Mr. H.’s sale 
appearing in the country papers brought many farmers to 
examine mine, they being the first that had made their 
appearance in that part of the country. 1 was a of 
them I will allow, and might have “boasted” a little, be- 
ing young, and glorying in the “dest... The highest 
priced sheep was very much admired ;\the other was not 
despised ; Le price was the only difficulty. Five to six 
pounds was the extent the farmers were then in the habit 
of giving. One wanted to put one or two ewes, another, 
three or four to get a tup lamb, but I refused all, put the 
best to eighty of the best ewes, the other to thirty culls. 















I never saws impro 
he the entra price e t 
or T sold thisty-sev a pede ‘legs 
ny at Smit ‘eel, Mu one Bd 
than J sold the spring»previous with. their. 

their fleeces euatak hen ty tod, ee 
pounds each. | sold the wool that season at one 

twelve and sixpence per tod; the thirty-seven . 
amounting to filleen pounds and sixpente; one and six- 
pence per head more than the previous: (without 
any rise in mutton and store stock,). two pounds 
fifteen shillings and sixpence, which left 

of five ram tegs, and forty-four ewes to pay forthe first . 
cost of ram; a balance of only four popnds fourteen 
shillings. 1 sold the yet of the other s with their 
wool on, not being fit for market, fora litle more money 
than the sheared ones, becaase their size'watinereased, and 
suited the eye of the grazier, but their . 


and they wanted time and rich pasture Could give 
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market, which the Buckinghamshire 
them. This opened the eyes of the Oxfu 
I attended the next sale, and my lambs being so mach 
better than my neighbors’, | had a commission to. purchase 
five. Thethird sale J purchased thirteen, and there were 
twenty-three came into the county of Oxford. Since 
that time nearly all the long-wool sheep. in thet ¢ 
are crossed directly or indirectly from Mr. Hewer’s 
They have stronger constitutions, more wool, a 
mixture of fat and lean, and the advantage of early ; 
ty. ‘The last sale | was at, which was in 1840, § 
ed nineteen, which I brought to this country. 
averaged me $110 each. Several were sold 
to ninety guineas; and | saw one hundred and 
guineas offered fur one sheep! » Jt was the general opinion 
thata better sheep was never seen for size, symmetry, 
quality of flesh, and weight of wool. When I say this, J 
do not make any comparison with the for 
I think Mr. Jonas Webb has made as rapid improvement 
in that breed, and deserves as much a I think swo 
such breeders ought to be valued as highly as men can 
be; they are a nation’s prop. They are men who have 
done their duty. All that is required in this country is 
few such brecders; if they possessed the irue spi 
trifles would not stop them, “depression” would not 
their enterprise; the more they became in it, the 
greater would be their pleasure, delight, and profit; bas 
now, some get tired of it because they do not study itand 
allow their stock to degenerate from bad 
This climate is equal to any in the world; it only wants 
care and judgment to produce the best animals. 
Breeders of stock, stir up your courage and your judg- 
ment, and then you will do your duty; do. not give ap 
before you have learned your business—then is the 
per time to pursue it for your own good, and of the 
country. Wituiam H. 
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MamMotu Beet ano Appte—We have received « 
mainmoth beet from Thomas P. Archer, Esq., of Oldham. 
county. It grew in ground which has been cultivated for 
twenty-five years, without manure. {t measures twenty- 
four inches in circumference. We have also received from 
the same gentleman a very large redsireak apple, of very 
delicious flavor. 

The largest apple we ever saw, was n, thi 
son, on the farm of Capt.H. H. M. aici nal ate 
It weighed two pounds and five otintes.—Louisville 
Journal. i 5 





Corron Crors.—The cotton crop of 1842-3 was the 
largest ever gathered. It amounted t0 2,336,266" bales, 
not one seveuih of which was taken. for home cousump- 
The export to England increased from, 1842 more 
50,000 ; the increase in the bmn ek 
56,270 bales. Itis worthy of remark that the 
raise nearly three fourths of the whole 
C. Gazette. fuse 


A Large Beet.—We were presented ooh the 
Lady of Mr. Curistian H. Mecrinogr, of West 
burg, with a mammoth Anti-Masonic BEET, ; 
about 24 inches in circum ! 

one we have ever seen, and deci biggest sear 
received by us since,the election! kt wi 


to raise one from to present to 4 






donor will accept our thanks for 
Sentinel, 
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acne te her eulewnted Ieods. Her climate is congenial, 
her el geen, and her hasbandmen inielligent, and why 


ctewwiel thee lature eet seize hedd of, and press onward with, ” 


ee pe 8 eprestement © 


Porm Coen'ent. acer Weatminisier, Carroll Co. 

7 we Cte of ee Newer wan bare r 
Dream Sem. — vow think the following report of a crop 
of come, whack | raseed thes season, worthy a place in vour 
vabeatde ponemel, & & at tour dieposal. And it is not with 
the wee of beet. @hech mdeces me to communicate 
tlt pebbbcatee , bet samply to let the publre know that 
Pipe Cock leed whee pat to the test, will produce as 
sewch ev amy lend ca the State. The fact is, the quality 
~ pet properly estumated, except by the As- 
soowwre ool | eee serew to eee, that the ev<tem of farming 
porserd bere bw ee means ealeulated to develope the 
resemnere of the land, eth some few honorable excep- 

hem New to my crop of corn. 
iecordimg © 28 stcuraic Sourvey made by J. 1. 
Vewmeertors. Beg of Westemumeeter. the Geld was found to 
Contam ten aeres and seven engh is. of culuvated ground, 


ent «vert 


whech produced 216 bile of corm. berg an average of a | 


huthe epwarde af GS hachele af shelled corn per acre. The 
corn wes caretally meesered by three men in my emplov, 
© hese certserate as 


» the quantay. | have in mv posses- 


The fell whech prodeced tee coop a light limestone 


stl, particularly adapted te corn I ploughed ot lost fall 
»! ? 


ball feet mehes Coe erhienm* the we under fue 


buscdred and Biter n tee-herse war leads of good barn- 
verd manere sonieed beeaeest. and lechrlv stirred! om, post 
deep enough te prevent absorbtion. The after culture 
was preemety the samme a+ crven im my method of farming, 
aud publeshed m wour valuable pourmal last fell, The 
voekd om the ahewe menteened Geld hase not eure: ded mv 
expectetous, | have sheave Gemly belewed. that by pro- 
per coltewetien, irom «extern te te enty barrels ef corn an 
acre con be grows on sleeost any leed suseepuble of 
of attention to be 
Ww 


Mnprotemen i 


biaager . . son lo ef ~ y wav. “WW Ment 
cet '—the labour & « the «ame. and meteed of les land 
deter: rvteng, 0 well hepreve in how lemene!s 

V ours, tray, AcousTes Suniver 
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We olent “ corn eet °" ‘"o Te iol, from 


’ 
v oes beter bane cu ft oer » Yeur The 
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ground! was net pieughed unt:l planting season. and when 


the clower was growing fime!s hk was then treated to 
btoaleast of Common manure The corn was of a twin 
rpeews, a beewulel white. and the seed had been selected 
from a twe acre let of comm, from the stalk, m the year 
1s? 
tt wae setended to be plantes on rows, 5 feet distant. and 
the hulle 2 feer—bet m walkong ower the ground. we dis- 
covered that «a euamber of the | 
finshed securmg the crop on veeterday, and upon mea- 
img it twier, te he securate foand we had 25) barrels. 
Thee wee 145 herrvele to the acre, The gram being fine. 
~wehed «a lL harvel shelled, which measured 2 bushels, 3 
perks. ar d } peek —moluply ing th. 2s) barrels by this 
ws ot the cewnls ie SO heehel« to the acre. There 
wasnet two fell aeres in caltivation—the end turnings 
were Tt wards byw 3 wards—makene BIS vard«—add to 
cvs at the sedes of the lot. ent 200 vards 


lle were 2) feet apart. We 


thes the ve 


—moekeng oI vards, which « more than | 10 of an acre 

AW) vans | * generally ox netdered an acre We 
believe that on contending fer premroms, it is the practice 
te gree’ & Pork (= lot or Geld, ee as te avon a!) loss 
by ternings. In « lotng the prodeet of our lot aceor- 
ding to thee methex'. » edecting 1-10 of an acre—lea- 


ving 1} acre end 9-10 wm iillege. the result will be 84 bush- 
ele and 4-19 of a bashel 1 the sere 

The editer of the «Centreville Times.” can excel os, 
we acknowledge, in mmm “Straw berries.” but we won- 
der if he can beat we in reteing corn. If we live to be as 
old a former as our frend Miller of the Upper District, and 
comtinee to improve im the rate of the past. we shall ex- 
pect to rival the large crop he once produced 
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For the American Farmer. 


Was THERE Not a Mistake 2—'l'ne DraG-LoG RECOM- 
MENDED. 


1 have some reason, Mr. E:itor, to suppose that there 
as an important error in the statement which was pub- 
lished in the American Farmer of the yield of wheat from 
a certain number of acres on the farm of Judge Carmi- 
CHAEL, near Queen’s Town, Q. A. County, Maryland. 


| if you will turn back to that statement, which T have not 


at hand, I think you will find it representing the yield to 
| have been something upwards of fifty bushels to the acre 
jon some ten or twelve acres; whereas. | have heard it 
'sinee said that the yield was something above thirty bush- 
els—Judge C. is among the last men alive who would be 
isuspected of exaggeration, much less misrepresentation, 
‘and none will feel more obliged than he, by an opportu- 
nity of correcting any error which by any accident or 
oversight may have been made in relation to his manage- 
ment and its results. There are few to whom the Agri- 
eultnral community is so much indebted for variety of in- 
| teresting experiments, or for the clearness and exactness 
_of his statements of practice and results, whenever he has 
}been kind enough to give them to the public. My im- 
| pression is that he is the inventor of the “DRAG-LOG,” 
used as a pulveriser—at all events, he has altracted to it, 
as an implement of surpassing utility, the notice of the 
public, in a way to command attention; and for that a- 
lone, in my humble estimation, has entitled himself to a 
‘niehe in any temple which may be dedicated to the hon- 
or of agricultural benefactors. 
Tye “drag-log” is at once the most simple and the 
' most efficient contrivance that ever was invented, for re- 
ducing clods, and putting rough land in the shortest time 
m a state of the most complete pulverization, a thing 
which the celebrated Jethro Tull contended was the great 
‘secret of heavy crops, and of itself sufficient to impart 
fertility. The rol/er is very useful to break small clods, 
and [doubt not, might be used with great advantage in 
Spring to pass over our grain crops, and as it were, reset 
the dirt about the roots of the grain which had been 
thrown up by the frost—it would be in fact, probably, a 
good working for small grain, but it cannot bear a com- 
parison with the drag-log, for breaking down and pul- 
zing the elods of ploughed ground. which vou wish 
to getio the finest ulth in the shortest time for grain or 
grass seed. The operation of the roller is, in many ca- 
ses, rather to press down perpendicularly and bury the 
‘eled; while the drag-log strikes it horizontally, and 
grinds it to powder as it proceeds in its course. 
That this implement is not more generally known and 
1, tthe fault of Judge Carmichael, but rather of 
that great foe to all improvement—the spirit of procras- 
|‘ tination—which, worse than the third day ague and fever, 
enervates so many agriculturists—those of them who be- 
long to a very numerous family called the “ going lo do” 
family. Demonstrate to such men what you may—show 
them a new implement never so economical and efficient 
} demonstrate how easy it is to plant a vine and to have 
plenty of grapes—to make a common hot bed and have 
jabundance of early plants—and you will hear them say 
_— Well, that is really a very good thing—it’s a very 
“cheap thing—a practicable thing. a thing easily made, 
~or easily done—I really think nex! year Pil get me one.” 
Does his wile lose all her poultry for want of a good 
poultry house that would cost $5—is it all eaten up by 
jhegs for want of a good gate—are the eggs sucked by a 
j worthless dog—* Well now, reully, my dear,” you'll 
hear him say, “Vil have a poultry house made against 
next weor—a new gate, with a good fastening, shall keep 
ut the hogs—the dog that sucked the turkeys’ eggs shall 
be killed” —but weeks, and months, and years roll round, 
and none of these are, but are always going to be done ! 
Sueh are the members of that most prolifie family of 
)" GOING To po.” Their time is always lo-morrow—their 
practice ts procrastination—thvir spirit is the spirit of 
| meriness.— They are ever going (o do—and they are ever 
oing to—ruin' st 
27th October, 1843. 
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| Worms inthe Peach Tree.-—A wriier in the Cincinnati 

Gazette maintains that the malady of the Peach tree is 
| caused by worms; and says that unfailingly by pouring 
water almost boiling aronnd their roots in the Autumn 

_ when the eggs are deposited, and in the Spring, when any 

that escaped the first boiling, will be hateched—the health, 
vigor and fecundity of the tree are preserved. 


To the Editor of thd American Farmer. 

Dear Sir,—The inclosed note was intended for presen- 
tation to the president of the Agricultural Society of Bal- 
timore County, with the within-named specimens of 
crops, but the proper opportunity was lost. It is now of- 
fered for your acceptance, should you deem it worthy. 
Pray head it accordingly, and oblige, dear sir, y 

Most truly yours, J. PEDDER. 
Tue Prorer Cuttivation or THE Earru. 

“The productions of the earth will always be in pro- 
portion to the cultivation bestowed upon it.” 

[It has been recommended, “to double your crops and 
not your acres,” and it is with this view that I take the 
liberty to present to your honorable society, specimens 
of crops that have been grown the present year, on land 
that once bore the name. and deserved it too, of “the bar- 
ren sands of Jersey.” They were cultivated by Mr. Ben- 
jamin W. Cooper, of Camden, who writes as follows :— 

“1 have great pleasure in presenting you with samples 
of my crops the present year, for the inspection of those 
who may doubt the practicability of raising three crops 
ov the same land in one season ; that it is done to profit, 
will afterwards, it is presumed, be readily admitted, al- 
though the exact amount cannot be ascertained, no ac- 
count of labor having been kept. ‘ 

About the 15th of February. a clover ley was broken 
up by one of Prouty & Mears’ ploughs, which completely 
‘turned down every vestige of sod; and tipon the land so 
| pulverized, rows five feet apart were marked out by the 

plough, and rotten dung being scattered in them, the peas 

were then planted. When the crop is four inches in 
| height, they are worked by the cultivator, and the opera- 
tion is again repeated in about two weeks. At the time 
of blossoming, a row of earth is turned to the crop, and 
the intervals are again worked with the cultivator, the 
hand hoe being seldom reqnired in the cultivation of this 
crop. About the 10th of May, a furrow is drawn in the 
middle of each interval. and corn is planted, four grains 
in each hill, five feet apart; and this crop is worked in 
the usual way. 

If the peas are picked green for the market, they are off 
the land by the first days of June; but if permitted to ri- 
pen, they remain until the 10th or 15th of the same month, 
when the land is wholly given torthe corn, at the last har- 
rowing of which, say about the 21st day of July, flat tur- 
nips are sown broadcast amongst it, without harrowing, 
at the rate of about one pound of seed peracre. My corn 
is now ripe, and will yield, at the lowest rate, from 50.10 
60 bushels per acre, perhaps more ; while my turnip crop 
may safely be set down at, say 100 bushels per acre. 
This crop is generally drawn and housed for the market, 
but if any are left on the field, | have only to turn in my 
cattle, sheep and hogs, and they have abundance of food 
until the snow covers the ground. If it be desirable to 
seed the corn-ground with wheat, I remove the crop by 
means of the corn-carrying machine, (which by the bye 
is an invaluable implement, and has been in constant use 
in the Cooper family for many years,) turn down the tur- 
nip crop by one of Prouty’s No. 5}, and J thus obtain an 
effectual manuring, at the price of 50 cents per acre, the 
price of the turnip seed, all carried abroad and spread to 
my hand; and J have reason to believe that a crop of tur- 
nips when buried leaf and root, will be found superior to 
almost any other that can be obtained for the purpose of 
ploughing in, as a green crop manuring. 

] have placed the yield of the various crops as low as J 
could, my wish being to recommend the practice, not to 
surprise by magnificent results; neither is the cultivation 
troublesome, expensive or laborious, the thorough clean- 
ing of the pea-crop lessening, in a remarkable manner, 
the labor of the after working of the corn; while the 
turnip crop requires none whatever. It will give me sin- 
cere pleasure to find that our friends in Maryland, who 
are so highly favored in their soil and climate, have ben- 
efitted by the hints here thrown out, which, they may de- 
pend, are the results of real, practical experience, without 
a wish to exaggerate, or even to make the most of it in a 
fair and honorable way.” 

(Signed) B. W. COOPER. 

Having witnessed the cultivation of the above crops, 
and the harvesting of them, | am prepared to bear testi- 
mony to the fact, that my friend has indeed placed their 
yield “as low as he coul/;” the turnips especially, in 
my estimation, being nearer 200 than 100 bushels per 
acre; while the specimen of cora would seem to speak 








for itself. With respectful consideration, 
Philada. 14th Oct. 1843. JAMES PEDDER. 
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Great Yiecp or Wueat.—The following note from 
Mr. Dickinson of Onodaga Hollow, will show the course 
adopted by him in producing his crop of 52} bushels of 
wheat per acre, the present season. There can be little 
doubt that much more labor is expended in producing the 
wheat crop generally, than would be necessary if the 
grounds were properly prepared once for all, made clean, 
and kept clean, so as not to require fallowing as cleaning 
process. We lave as yet heard of no yield this year that 
has exceeded this. 

W. Gaytorp, Fsq.—I send you a hasty account of the 
preparatory treatment, natare of the soil, &c., in the case 
of the wheat crop te which allasion has been made. Two 
vears since, this mnth, [| purchased the farm on which 
I reside, and commenced working it the next spring. 
There had been noclover seed used on the place by the 
occupant before me, except on the lot where the wheat 
was grown by me. That field had a crop of oats taken 
off, and was then seeded to clover. In the spring when 
I came on the farm, the clover was small and thin, and I 
sowed on it, 1} bushels of plaster per acre. The second 
week in July, | mowed off the clover for hay. The last 
of August, ] plowed ip a large growth of clover, and har- 
rowed it thoroughly. On the 6th and 7th of September, 
] sowed on one bushel and three pecks of Canada flint 
wheat to the acre, and harrowed it in. The soil isa fri- 
able black slate or loam. The wheat in the whole field 
was remarkably equal, and the crop per acre as stated. 

Yours truly, O. Dickinson. 
Onondaga, Sept. 11, 1843. Albany Cult. 


We have always thought that the product of wheat, 
per acre, was susceptible of being brought up to from 40 
to 50 bushels, and the occasional yields which we hear 
of above that standard serves but to confirm us in our o- 
pinion ; and we are sure that by proper care in the pulver- 





ization and preparation of the soil, and a liberal sowing 
of seed, that that amount of product can be alttained.— Eb. 
Am. FaRMER. 


Convention or Breepers.—The Convention of 
Breeders heretofore called, met at New-York on the even- 
ing of the 17th ult.,and was organized by the appointment 
of Dr. J. A. Poore of New-Jersey, chairman, and Mr. 
Parsons of New-York,secretary. Afier the reading of 
ihe circular calling the Convention, an interesting discus- 
sion took place, in which Messrs. Watson, ALLEN, Be- 
MENT, and others participated, on the various subjects al- 
Juded toin theeircular. After the appointment of com- 
mittees to report on the points of excellence in the several 
breeds of Durhams, Herefords, Ayrshires, Devons, and 
native stock, the convention adjourned to meet the fol- 
Jowing evening at the same place. 

On Wednesday evening, a report on the Ayrshire was 
read by Geo. Ranpaty, Esq. of New Bedford, and one on 
the Herefords by G. J. Pumpe ry, Esq. of Oswego. The 
committee on Devons and native stock made no report, 
and that on Short Horns, consisting of Messrs. Prenvice, 
Bement and ALLEN, stated that from the little time they 
had been able to devote to the subject, they had found 
themselves unabie to prepare such a report as they would 
be willing to submit to the convention, and asked farther 
time to make their report. Though the reports made 
were not taken up, discussed and disposed of, they elicit- 
eda good deal of remark on the general subject of breed- 
ing, from most of the members of the convention, among 
whom were Messrs. Prentice, Sherwood, Vail, Bement, 
and Pumpelly, of this state; Messrs. Watson, Whitney, 
and Townsend, of Conn.; Mr. Randall of Mass.; and others 
whose names we do not recollect. A resolution was 
passed, requesting the committee on Short Horns, to 
which was added Dr. Poole and Mr. Watson, to report to | 
the annual mecting of the N. ¥. Siate Agricultural Socie- 
ty, to be held in this city on the 3d ‘Tuesday of January 
next, after which the convention adjourned.—.4/d. Cull. 





Preparation or Serp Corn. 

Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—\ observe in the Angust 
No. of the Cultivator, a communication over the signature | 
of *H. W. S. C.” in which he states that he had been un- | 
fortunate in losing the firet planting of his corn, and im- | 
putes the failure to the tar used to protect it from birds, | 
&e. 





cribes, and never had any fail of vegetating until the pre- 
sent vear. 


Now, Messrs. Editors, | have been in the practice | 
of preparing my seed corn in the same manner he des- | 


On the 19th of May last, I soaked my corn in warm! provisions — 
water for twelve hours, with the intention of planting it | Beef, Balt. mess, 9a10 
the next day, but owing to unforseen occurrences | did | Do 


not plant it until the 22d. The usual quantity of tar was 
put inw water sufficiently hot to dissolve the same, or 
soften the tar, when the corn was put in and stirred until 
well covered with tar. Jt was then rolled with slacked 
lime and immediately planted. 

After waiting sufficient time, | examined and found it 
had mostly all rotted; many of the kernels were pierced 
with from two to three wire worms, and only here and 
there one sprouted. As | was satisfied it would prove a 
failure, I caused the ground to be thoroughly harrowed and 
marked out again. Having used all my seed corn, | ob- 
tained a variety of eight rowed white corn, which had 
been cultivated on the Helderberg. It is said to be early 
and of quick growth, and having been grown ai an eleva- 
tion of some hundred feet above my farm, rendered it an 
object for an experiment. 

I soaked it in warm water for twenty-four hours, then 
dissolved a sufficient quantity of tar in hot water, put in 
the corn, stirring it until well coated with tar; drained off 
the water, rolled it in lime and planted again on the first 
day of June. On the eighth day it made i's appearance, 
and | think I have never seen corn come up betier, which 
convinces me that it was not the tar that caused a failure 
of the first planting, but was in consequence of the state 
of the soil, being deficient of heat and moisture. About 
the time the plants made their appearance, we had warm 
lowery weather and seasonable showers, which gave a 
start to vegetation, and | have no recollection of ever 
noticing so rapida growth. In sixty days from the time 
it was planted, it was in flower and the ears set. It is now 
as forward as corn generally is at this season of the year, 
when planted at the usual time, from the 15th to the 20th 
of May, and should the weather be favorable in Septem- 
ber, I anticipate a bountiful crop. 

C. N. Bement. 
Three Hills Farm, Aug. 1843. [.Alb. Cul. 


Avery large Potato.—The editor of the Augusta (Geo.) 
Chronicle acknowledges the receipt from Mr. H. Jeffers, 
of Hamburg, a most extraordinary potato of the Spanish 
genus, measuring five feel three inches in length. 


Curious Fact.—Does not the following, which we find 
in the Columbia (S. C.) Advocate, strongly support the 
doctrine of Liebig, that in the absence of other means of 
nutrition, the nutritive organs act upon, and appropriate 


the stores already existing in the body ; in other words, | 


would the pig have lived so long had he been lean at 
the time of disappearance ?—“ Some two months ago, Mr. 
James Kyles of this place, missed a favorite pig, which, as 
it was very fat, he supposed he had been used by some 
lover of fat pigs, and gave it up for lost, until last Tues- 
day, when he commenced the repair of his house, and on 
raising the floor, which was decaying from dry rot, he 
found his pig still breathing, after at least 68 days of en- 
tire abstinence from food or drink. The pig is still living, 
and able to take a little meal and water. A number of 
the most respectable persons can attest the above fact,”— 
Alb. Cult. 


[The bear supports itself upon the same principle.— 
Ed. Amer. Farmer.) 


Receipt ror Curinc Hams.—We have been handed 
the following receipt for curing hams by one of the most 
eminent practitioners in this city; the saleratus is at least 
new to us, an’ we therefore publish it, although it may 
not be a new ingredient in the receipt to others. In Cincin- 
nati,where large quantities of hams are annually cured,pep- 
per, allspice, cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon, and other litle in- 
gredients are usually added; but to the receipt. 

Cover the bottom of the cask with coarse salt, lay on 
the hams with the smooth or skin side down, sprinkle 
over fine salt, then another layer of hame, and so con- 
tinve until the caek is full. This oughtto be of the lar- 
ger kind. A cask holding 64 gallons is small enough, 
and it would be better if it held 120 gallons. Mzke a 
brine in the following proportions: 6 gallons water, 9 
Ibs. salt, 4 Ibs. brown sugar, 3.0z. saltpetre, 1 oz. salera- 
tus. Seald and scum, and when cold pour the brine into 
the cask until the hams are completely covered. ‘Phe 
hams should remain in this pickle at least three months, 


j and a little longer time would do them no harm, 


BALTIMOKE MARKS 1, Nov. 7, 0. 





Cattle. —Up- 

‘Butter, Glades, No.1,13a [wards of 1400 

do. No.1, 64a8 Do. do. 2, Yal2j/head of Beef 

Do. prime, 5a6 Do. do. 3, Ga7 [Cattle were cf- 
Pork, mess 10}a Do. Western 2, 7} |fered for sale 

Do. No. 1 alO Do. do. 3, a6 jat the Scales 

Do. prime 9ja Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 7a7j|today, about 

Do. cargo, Do. do. » none/1000 head of 

Bacon, hams, Ba.lb. a Do. Western, 1, 6}a7|which the city 
Do. middlings,“* a Do. do. 2,53 jbutehers and 

Do. shoulders,“ a Do. do. bls 1, 6}a6})packers — pur- 

Do. asst’d, West. 4jad} (Cheese, casks, 6427 }ichased, & the 

Do. hams, Sati Do. boxes, Gja7 jbalance laid o- 

Do. middiings, 4adj | Do. extra, 1Ua20jver. The pri- 

Do. shoulders, Bad} ore paid rang- 

COTTON-~ ed from $1.50 
Virginia, 6 a 7) Tennessee, Ib. 7 to $2.25 per 

Upland, 7 a 84] Alabama, 7a8 1100 lbs. on the 

Louisiana, 7 a9 | Florida, 7a, jhoof, which js 

North Carolina, 7 a Mississippi equal to $3a 

LUMBER— $4.25 net. The 





Georgia Mooring 12a15 Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10'principal sales 
S. Carolina do Yall jJoists& Sc’ling, Y.P. 7a10'were however 
White Pine, pann’] 25a27/Shingles, W. P. za9 at intermedi. 


Common, 20a22|Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00 ate rates, 
Select Cullings,  14al6|Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75] | Grain.—Ne 
Common do 8a10|Laths, split, 50a 1.00 change mado 
MOLASSES— 3 in wheats. The 
Havana, Istqu. gl 24a New Orleans 26a jsuppliessmall, 
Porto Rico, 26 Guadaloupe & Mart 26a28 and the sales 
English Island, Sugar House, Qs4a_ jof good to pri. 
TOBACCO— Md. and Va. 
Common 2ha 3}, Yellow, 8 al0 |reds continue 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 |to be made at 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a9 [98295 cts. Fa- 
Fine red 64a 8 | Rappahannock, mily flour wh. 
Wrappery, suitable | Kentucky, 3a |wheats, 100 to 
for segars, 8213 | St. Domingo, 13 all [106 cts. A sale 
Yellow and red, 7al0 | Cuba, 15 a38 jof 1700 bush. 


PLASTER PARIS— 

Cargo, pr ton cash 3.00a |Ground per bbl. 1.12a 
SUGARS— 

Hav. wh.100)bs 9210.50)St. Croix, 100}bs 7.00a8.00 

Io. brown a7.50\ Brazil, white, 7.75a8.25 

Porto Rico, —6.15a6.80'Do. — brown, 

New Orleans, 6.75a7.25|Lump, Ib. ec. 
FLOUR—We quote 

Superfine How. st., from stores, bl. $4.25 


good Pa. afloat 
was made to- 
day at 94 cts.; 
and a sale of a 
parcel of fair 
quality, from 
store, at 92%, 
Sales of old 
Md. corn at 40 


Do. City Mills, 4.25a adle for white 
Do. Susquehanna, 4.3la and 48 for yel- 
Rye, first 3.a low. New wh. 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. a 2.75 35237, yellow 
Do. per bhd. $12.a 35038. A par- 
GRAIN— cel of old Pen. 


Wheat, white, p bu. 104/Peas, black eye, 
* best Pa. red “ 

“ord. topri. Md 60a95 
Corn, white, old 44246 


50a56! 
Clover seed,store $5a5 25 
Timothy do 2.2502.50 
Flaxseed,rough st. p. 1.25 


yellow sold at 

o0e. 
Tobacco-—V e- 

ry little dem'd 





| of winter 


“yellow Md. Sla  (Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs, 1.25 |for Md.in con- 
Rye, Pa. 54a Ship Stuff} bus. 14a — |sequence of a 
Oats, Md. 21023 Brown Stuff, 9410 |small stock & 
Beans, 12a Shorts, bushel, 6a its infer. qual. 

WOOL— The small re- 
WASHED. UNWASHED. ceipts of mid. 
Saxony, Saxony and Merino and good des- 


| Full Merino, 
| 3-4 blood do. 
| 1-2 do do 

1-4 and common, 
| Tub washed, 
CANDLES— 


criptions sell 
readily at for- 
ner quotation. 
| 20 or 30 hhds 
| new crop Md. 
ground leaf at 


Common, to } blood, 
Pulled, 





Mould, common, 9%aJ0 |Sperm, 30a31 ($405. 200 hds 
Do. choice brands,10; | Wax, 60a65 |Ohio sold at 
| Dipped. Sa 9 | former quota- 
RAISINS —Malaga bunch, box, Qa tions, leaving 
FEATHERS— perlb. 26030 the stock ex- 
COFFEE— tremely small. 
Havana, 7 a8! Java, lb. 10 al2j|Inspeetions :- 
P. Ricos Laguay. 7ja 8 Rio, Gia & (66 bhds Md. 
St. Domingo, 6 a 65 Triage, 3ha 4) 86 Ohio, 108 


SOAP— Mo. 20Va. and 
| Baltimore white, 12a14{North’rn, br'n & yel.3ha4}.8 Ky.; to. 588. 
brown & yell’w 4}a5}| ' 


TO FARMERS, 

The subscriber hae for ente nt his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, ava 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality fur agricultoral pur- 
poses, and af prices to suit the times. 

Vesselsloading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 


| not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage. 


fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


POUDRETTE AS A MANURE FOR FALL, OR WIN- 
TER CROPS. 

The value of Poudrette os a manure for Conn, and other Spring 
crops is now well understood—bLat some ye' doubt »s to its ethescy 
or valne, on crops which are exposed to the reins, snows ond frosts 
Those who have used it on Wheat and Rye consider 
it equally a8 valuable for winter, as for spring crope—and it is very 
desirable to have the question thoroughly tested at the eatties! pe- 
riod—and therefore the manufacturer offers to furnish seren barrels, 
delivered on board ship, for ten dollars, until let October neat. 





New York, July 20,1843. au? 7% D. K, MINOR. 
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S.& T. HUNT’S 
BALTIMORE 
Saddle, Harness and Trank Manufactory, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

Vo. 127 Ballimore street, between Calvert & Light sts. 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, 

Where Travel rrs and Merchants can obtain for their own use, or 

to sell again, the most improved Iron Frame and tron Bound 
TRAVELLING TRUNKS, 
made in all their various styles for convenience, durability, &c. 
Atso—MILITARY EQUIPMENTS, 
HAND TRUNKS, CARPET BAGS. SADDLE BAGS, VALI- 
CES, LADIES’ BONNET BOXES, &c. 
made in a superior manner. Constantly on hand, a general 
assortment of 
Patent Improved SPRING and other SADDLES, 
In all their variety. .d/so, CARRIAGE, BUGGY, WAGON & 
CART HARNESS, of every description. 
GF Any article in their line of business made to order to suit the 


taste of the purchaser, at the shortest notice and oa the most rea- | 
sonable terms. no8 St | 


SUPERIOR DURHAM STOCK. 

The subscriber is authorised to sell the following thorough bred 
and very superior animals, tie pick of the celebrated berd of 3 
Canby, esq. of Wilmington, Del. viz. 

BEAUTY, MABEL and LOUISA, cows. the latter will calve 
in about a month—-the two last could not have been purchased at 
the price now asked for them when 1 month old, and they are 
considered by Mr. Canby the best he ever bred. Price $100 each 

Likewise, two young BULLS, PRINCE and OSCAR, from 1 
to 2 years old, also LOOdolls. each ; and 3 or 4 younger animals, 
low in proportion. Mr. Canby paid 200 dollars for Beauty when 
a heifer. Mr. Canby’s present arrangements being such as to make 
it requisite for him to part with his blooded stock, the above, which 
are the choicest thereof, are put at nearly half the price they have 
been hitherto held at, and presents an opportunity seldom obtained 
to secure thorough pedigreed and very superior stuck, at compara- | 
tively very low prices. Further particulars can be obtained by ad- | 
dressing (post paid) Mr. S. Canby, Wilmington, Del. or the sub- | 
scriber. S. SANDS. | 

-Ilso, aDEVON BULL, 2 years old last epring, bred by one of | 
the best breeders in Maryland, who, having used him the last sea- | 
son, and having another that will be fit to take his plice the next, | 
and having no further use for him, will sell him at the low rate of 
40 dollars, rather than keep him over winter—apply to 

no G S. SANDS, Farmer Office. 
JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. | 

These already celebrated machines have obtained the premiam 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair held | 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1543, and | 
the icreased demand enables the patentee to give further induce- 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each ma- 
chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

‘ ALSO, smill MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 
$l. 

} have also superiop CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. ; 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers. Mill and Carry-log 
Screws, small Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, Xe. &e. : | 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill work buailtto order, and all | 
= planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate | 
well. 

$F Orders can be left with J. F Callan, Washington, D.C; S. 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, 

no 8 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
PIERSON & GREGG, 

Would respectfully return their thanks for the liberal encourage- 

ment heretofore extended to them, and beg leave to inform the 

public and farmers generally, that they still continue to manufac. | 

ture at their shop, corner of Shipley & Water sts. all kinds of 
Agricultural Machines and Implements, 

among which is PIERSON & GREGG’S improved 

ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWER, 


an article that has been fairly tested, and has given complete satis- 











faction—and for which they receive? from the Agricultural Society 
of New Castle County, the FIRST PREMIUMat the late exhibi | 
tion. Straw Cutters or Corn-shellers cau readily be attached to 
this machine—also, GREGG'S highly improved Premium 
STALK, STRAW § VAY CUTTER, | 
an article that has recommended itself to ail who have tried it—at | 
the same place may be had Corn Shelling Machines of the latest 
and most perfect patterns for hand or horse power. 
Farmers and others in want of useful articles, can be furnished | 
on the most reasonable terms. 
Winmuneron, Del. Oct. 2, 1843. 
CERTIFICATE. 
The undersigned have purchased and used Pierson & Gregg’s im- 
proved two horse Endless Chain Power Threshing Machine, and 
have been highly satisfied with its performance, both as to the quan- 
tity of work it willdo, and the slight draft or horse power required 
to work it. It also had the advantage of being easily set or start- 
ed, of working with less noise, or less jar or action on the Thresh- 
er, and therefore less likely to throw off the strap or otherwise 
stop or interrupt the work, than any machine with which they are 
acquainted. 
he undersigned confidently recommend this threshing machine 
to the favorable notice of their brother farmers. 
(Signed) Chauncey P. Holcomb, James 2B. Rogers, John W. 
Andrews, John Platt, Lamborne Pyle, Robt. M*Cabe, Isaac Fredd, 
Maris H. Fredd. no 8 





AMERICAN FARMER 
PEACH TREES. 

THE SUBSCRIBER has been appointed 
by Mr. John Wright, of Wilmington, Del., 
avent for the sale of his celebrated PEACH 
TREES, and requests orders for the fullow- 
. ing varieties, viz ; Red Cheek Malacatoon ; 
E:riy Rare Ripe; Troth’s Early Rec; Early 
York; Lemon Cling Late Heath; Oldmixon; 
Morris’? White; Ward’s late Free; large late 

Se Rarc Kipe; late Delaware Free; Yellow 
Fiee; Yellow Rarc Ripe; Ked Rare Ripe ; Reybold’s large Red ; 
Malden’s White Free ; Reeves’ Favorite ; Rodmans’ Cling ; Ridg- 
away’s Yellow Free Health ; Wrights’ Clings; Morris’ Red; Algiers 
winter; also, Apricot grafted on Peach Stocks. Orders received 








and promptly attended to by 


JOHN ALLEN, City Block. 
N. B. All Fruit will be warranted to be of the kind ordered. 
‘ novl  3t* 


a GREEN GAGE PLUM. 


The subscriber has io hisassortment of superior Fraits, a very 


fine trce of abeve des :ription, origiuated by himself trom the seed, 
pronounced »y a competent Jidge superior to any thing he has 
seen In England. 
size, smaller ones, 50 cents. 


He can furnish them at $1 per tree, of good 
Also, a few of the PEACH APRI- 
COT, the best of the apricot family, price 59 cents per tree—and 


his famous GENESEE RASPBERRY, at $10 per 100 plants. 


JOSEPH UWUISLER. 
MONT NURSERY, NEAR BALTIMORE. 


» The subscribers respectfully inform their friends and 
Fas the public that the time for transplanting trecs has near- 
gly arrived, andi: would afford them pleasure to shew 
their extonsive, thrifty and well grown stock of Fruit 
and other TREES and PLANTS. The Ornamental 


oc 13 3t 
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Trees are larger and neater than usual, especiaily the BALSAM 
or SILVER FIR, and other EVERGREENS, as also the PLUM, 


CHERRY and APRICOY ‘THEES. 
and STRAWBERRY PLANTS, they have nearly all the best 
new sorts. ASPARAGUS Plants, and RHUBARB and PIE 
PLANT, &e. &c. For further particulars we refer persons to our 
printed and priced catalogues, which willbe sent to order gratis. 
Persons ordering trees from a distance may rely on their orders 
being carerully dug, packed, and forwarded agreeably to order, 
andas much to their interest as possible. 
SINCLAIR & CORSE, 

Successors of Robt. Sinclair, sen. 


Of BULROUS ROOTS, 
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HARVEST TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No 60 Light st. Baltimore, 
Offer for sale at reduced prices, 

Grain and Grass Scythes Wheat Fans, several most appro- 

GrassSeythes with hangingscom- ved sizes and patterns 
piete- Scythe Stones, Rifles, 
Grain Cradles, wood braced Scythe Nibs und Rings 
do iron braced Cradlers’ Hammers 
Sickles, German and American 
ALSO, 
HORSE POWERS fortwo or more hors‘s 
THRASHING MACHINES, made on the spike principle, veyr 
strong and durable 
Straw Carriers to attach to do. 
Those Threshers and Horse Powers are now so generally used and 











approved » by farmers in Maryland, that it isscarcely necessary to | 


say any thing in regard to their merits. Those however, who have 
not had an opportunity out seeing them in operation are referred to 
the following gentlemen who have our Threshers and Powers in 
use, Viz. 

Col. Jno.Mercer, near Annapolis Henry Fite, Baltimore Co. 


Col. Boyle, do Dr. A. Tyson do 
WW. D. Hall, do Moses Potter do 
Mr. Hopkins, do Jas. Rittenhouse do 


Win F. Rennoe and R. B. Posey, St. Mary’s co. 

&-About 350 more names can be civen if required from gentle- 
men in different parts of thisand other states, many of whom have 
been using our machines since R. S. jr. & Cor 


Imi 


PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 


The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, surpassed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to 
the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at the very low rate o 
124 cents per tree, if packed an extra charge. 

Hecanalso supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per 
tree—and in the Fall will be able to furnish any quantity required 


| of many kinds. 


Catalogues furnished on application at the Farmer office. Entire 


| reliance may be placed on the genuineness of these trees, and of 


their being of the choicest kinds. 


ap l2 S. SANDS. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber offers fur sale Berks!ire Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, 
from the piggery of Mess:s. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 
ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oity, or $15 caged 
with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m29 SAZ DS, 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 

the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 

description, deliverable at any pointon the Chesapeake bay or its 
teibutaries, at such prices as cannot fai! to please. 





Ha is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents | ny of them will meet with attention. 


per bushel, in hhds. or at $1 per bbi. 
aug 30 


k. J. COOPER, 
City Block, Baltimore. 





MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED, 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 
repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 

The above ciitrepresents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware 
and the Kastern Shoreof Virginia;and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty ,compactnessand durabil. 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threehing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order as 
the shorest notice. 

Castingsfor allkindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactureshisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 184] 


SITUATION AS MANAGER WANTED. 

A single man who can produce references as to character and 
qualifications, and who has been in the service ofa gentleman in 
the vicinity of Baltimoze, wishesa situation as Manager. Apply 
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HARVEST TOOLS. 

JONA. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, has in store, Wolf's supe- 
rior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, Grain and Grass Scythes, 
warranted superior quality.x—Also, steel and wood Hay Forks ; 
Hay Rakes, of different qualities; Grass Seeds; Weeding Hoes, 
Spades and Shovels, Chopping Axes, &c. &c. 

Likewise Threshing Machines and Horse Powers, for two or 
four horses, equal to any machines of the kiad in use. Also, on 
hand, a large supply of his superior patent Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
ters, at reduced prices, both for the wood and iron frames; Corn 
Shellers; Corn and Tobacco Cultivator, plain and expanding, and 
of superior quality. His stock of PLOUGHS on hand is exten- 
sive, embracing a great variety of all sizes, with cast and wrought 
iron shares, including his newly invented patent and premium 
PLOUGH, with Iron beam, and self sharpening point, greatly 
simplified. His stock of Plough Castings, on hand is also large, 
and of superior quality, superior as he believes to any ever before 
made in this State. He has patterns that are highly approved for 
Horsepowers and Threshing Machines, from which he will furnish 
castings on reasonable terms, to those that wish to manufacture 
those Machines. 

The above named articles will be sold at wholesale and retail for 
cash, or approved city acceptances, at prices to suit the exigencies 
| of the times. 
| In store, Landreth’s superior Garden SEEDS, of last year's 
| growth, ma 22 


| TO AGRICULTURISTS. 
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| We beg leave to inform the Farmers in general of this County 
and of those on the Eastern and Western Shores, North and South 
Carolina, that we have opened an AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE, at No. 7 Bowty’s wHarFr, where we will at all times 
supply Farmers with one of the best articles in this market. We 
will fill orders, and supply country merchants at the lowest cash 
prices, and at the shortest notice,—we have on hand AGRICUL- 
| TURAL IMPLEMENTS of all descriptions, arnong which rank 

the economical WILEY PLOUGHS, and the MINOR and HOR- 
'TON PLOUGH, so celebrated in the States of New York and 

Pennsylvania. These are the cheapest Ploughs to the Farmer that 
| have ever yet been invented—they leave the earth in perfect or- 





_ | der for seeding. The Shear is so constructed as to have a double 


| point and edge. Our Castings are of the Composition metal man- 
| ufactured at the North, and is allowed by some of our most expe- 
| rienced farmers to wear three times as long as those manufactured 
| here 

| We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGH CASTINGS, 
PLOUGHS, CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, Two Horse-power 
Endless Chain THRESHING MACHINES, WHEAT FANS, 
GRAIN CRADLES, MOWING SNEATHS and SCYTHES, 
STRAW and HAY CUTTERS, CORN SHELLERS, revolving 
|} HORSE RAKES. Also, other Imp'ements and Tools used in 
farming. We also keep GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS. 
Baltimore, July 26, 1843. 








REAPING MACHINES. 
HEMP CUTTING MACHINES—MOWING.MACHINES— 

| CORN & COB CRUSHERS—CURN SHELLEKS & HUSKERS. 
| Orders for the above machines to be used east of the Mountains, 
| should be directed to the subscriber at Baltimore. Orders for those 
to be used in the Mississippi Valley may be directed to JAS. AN- 
DERSON & CO. Louisville, Kentucky. Farmers are requested to 
i send their orders at an early day. se 27 OLED HUSSEY. 


DEVON CATTLE. 
The undersigned hasa herd ofabout five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care forseveral years past, and 
| being overstocked would dispose uf a partof them. Orders for a- 
Address 





| JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 


No. 50S. Calvert St. Baltimore 
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The premiums as awarded by the several Committees 
kind of animal, and such a vari ty of breeds, and some as} were then distributed to the different successful competi- 
fine and as high-bred as are to be found in the Union, | tors. The election of officers for 1844 was then pad 
it was surprising that there was such a poor show. One into, and other business transacted, when the Society ac , 
gentleman, without competition, took every premium. — | journed.and thus ended the Third Annual Meeting 
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Terms—The “Americas Farmer” is published every | 
Wednesday at $2.50 per ann..in advance, or $3 if not paid 
within Gmonths. 5 copies for one year for $10. Apver- 
TISEMENTS hotexceeding 16 lines inseried three times for $1 
and 25centsfor each additional i nsertion—larger ones in pro- 











i Fe unicati leiters to be directed to 7 4 haa ; ; 
portion. §{_ "Communications and letters : Agricultural Implements —The display was fine :— | Prince George’s County Agricultural Society. 
SamoeL Sanns, publisher. corer of Baltimore & North sts orice , premenss. Grepre! : 5 " 
pe pind Mt seas: Ao? Line. A ib Pin Ba a a tl Messrs, Sinclair & Co. took the premium for “the best dis- VANSVILLE 


Prince Georee’s County AGRICULTURAL Society. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Mr. Editor —The third meeting of Prince George’s 
County Agricultural Society was held on the Ist and 2d 
of November, 1843. This is a remarkable epoch for Old 
Prince George’s. It was predicted that the Society must 
go down, that the Premiums would not be paid, and that 
it would be a failure; butall these suggestions were lost 
sight of, in the noble manner in which she sustained her- 
self on this occasion, by paying promptly the premiums, 
and a large balance left in the Treasury, with an increase 
of members. Here let me remark, that the whole of this 
high credit, all the profit, amusement and gratification, 
which has been enjoyed. by each and all who were pres- 
ent, is attributable to the industry, talent, public spirit, 
and generous ambition of Robert Bowie, Esq. ; who brav- 
ing every obstacle, succeeded in getting up this third meet- 
ing, which resulting so favorably, will insure the contiu- 
ance of the Society. The thanks of the whole commu- 
nity of Planters and Farmers in Prince George’s are there- 
fore due to this sanguine, zealous, chivalric friend of 
Agriculture. The weather was delicious,—a large num- 
ber of gentlemen and ladies were in attendance,—order 
was observed, and the very best spirit of kindness and 
courtesy were observed, which caused the whole affair to 
pass off with decided eclat,—meriting, as was accorded, 
the unanimous admiration of the large and highly respec- 
table assemblage. I will now endeavor to give you the 
details of the meeting. 

In the Stock yard, it is to be lamented, that the display 
was not what it ought to have been. There was a fine 
show of Horses of thorough-breds,—the most celebrated, 
were “ Agility,” the property of Col W. D. Bowie, and 
a grey mare owned by T. F. Bowie, Esq., the name of 
which I recollect not. Some superior stallions for saddle, 
road, and general purposes: several pairs of Match Horses 
were very fine, and a good show of Saddle Horses. The 
exhibition of their qualities was very interesting and amu- 
sing. 
Cattle.—But few were offered for premium, but these 
few were very choice animals. Some heautiful Devon 
‘Cows were exhibited by Messrs. Skinner, Duckett and oth- 
ers. There were two Devon Bulls, from Mr. Patterson’s 
stock, now owned by Col. Bowie and Messrs Claggett and 
Duckett. These attracted attention, because of their fine 
size, symmetry, color, and general superiority of form — 
But, a sight worth the seeing, was the marquée of splendid 
Durhams, consisting of all sizes and ages, a dozen or 
eighteen head, offered for the various prizes, by Charles 
B. Calvert, Esq., who deserves great credit for the style 
in which he exhibits his stock ; that displays well the en- 
terprise, taste and liberality of that gentleman. 

Sheep.—Very poor show indeed. The Committee on 
Sheep made an excellent report. setting forth their sur- 
prise at the small interest apparently manifested in this 
valuable species of stock, and giving some interesting and 
valuable suggestions upon the subject. Of slaughtered 
mutton there were several splendid specimens,—they 
were the finest ever seen at one meeting of this Society. — 
It seemed as if a Barney. a Rotch and a Reybold, had 
sent on the choicest of their flocks. The premium was a- 
warded to W. W. W. Bowie, making the second premium 
for mutton which he has obtained, in three exhibitions of 





that article. 


play"—Mr. Jatbo, for “the best Tobacco Press”—Mr. 
Pedder, for “the best Plough suitable for all purposes,” 
with “Centre Draught Plough ;” and here it might be as 
well to observe that during the meeting we had a very in- 
teresting Ploughing Match, in which there were several 
very fine ploughs tried, and the two which attracted most 
attention, were Messrs. Sinclair&Co.’s plough and “Prouty 
& Mears.” 

Agricultural Productions—Household Manufactures 
—Fruit.—Vhese were exhibited in the Court-House, and 
there was a very fine spectacle presented. Let it be spoken 
to the credit of the fair daughters of our eounty, that they 
turned out in great numbers and essentially contributed 
to give beauty, life and animating encouragement to the 
scene. ‘The wine, cordials, bounee and butter, were all 
good. The counterpanes, quilts, cloths, &c. &c. were 
excellent in their way. The needle work was rich and 
splendid, and a larger amount was exhibited than might 
have been expected—it spoke well Jor the refinement, the 
talent and skill and industry of the ladies of Prince 
George’s. The Fruits and Flowers presented by Dr. 
Bayne deserve the highest commendation. The apples 
were splendid, and the latge Retquets of Dahliah’s and 
Tea Roses, &c. were very beautiful, and served as a love- 
ly finish to this part of the exhibition. 

The Dinner.—About 5 clock a company of fifty or 
sixty gentlemen sat down to an excellent dinner served up 
at the Hotel of Mr. Luitt. 
farmers know so well how to pay, toa good dinner, after 
a hard day’s work, the cloth was removed, and Col. Bowie 
was called on to preside, assisted by Major Bowie. Then 
commeuced a seene of gaiety and real unsophisticated jol- 
lity, such as make old men young again, and young men 
uproarious. Many judicious and felicitous toasts were 
offered, among which were toasts highly complimentary to 
J. S. Skinner, Esq., who was absent, and to Mr. Pedder 
(first Editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet) and other distin- 
guished strangers and friends of the cause of Agriculture, 
who were present in considerable force. Many very fine 
songs, admirably sung, served to add greatly to the har- 
mony and joy of the evening. The excitement, merriment, 
and roars of laughter, continued unabated from the first to 
the last; indeed, it was in truth, “a feast of reason and flow 
of soui”—wit, eloquence, sentiment. song, wine and glad- 
ness of bearts, warmed by congeniality of feeling, all con- 
spired to increase the “ hurly burly” of uneclouded plea- 
sure, which, like every thing highly delightful, was too 
joyous to last long, so that the company broke up about 
half past 8 oclock, each one felicitating himself upon the 


great ;leasure he had enjoyed, and fervently wishing that | 
at the next Agricultural dinner, both himself and all others | 


then preseut, might be there again to revive old recollec- 
tions and indulge in * old habits.” 

The Second Day.—The Society assembled at 12 
o'clock, for the purpose of hearing the Annual Address 
and disiributing the Premiums. The Address was de- 
livered by Thomas Duckeit, Esq. As it will be published, 
it will best speak for itself{—enough to say of it here, is to 
state the general opinion of it, which was, that it was ju- 
dicious and well delivered. \t was replete with sound 
doctrine, wholesome advice, and practical views of farm- 
ing generally, and particularly adapted to this section of 
country. {t well merited the close attention that it re- 
ceived during its delivery, and the rapturous applause at 


. ° i 
its cluse, from a large company of gentlemen and ladies. 





After doing that justice, whieh | 











PRIZE ESSAY 
READ BEFORE THE PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY AGRICUL- 
TURAL SociETY, NOVEMBER 2, 1843. 
ON THE BEST SYSTEM OF FARMING. 
Adapted to the Tobacco Growing Region of Ma. 
BY WALTRR W. W. BOWIE, ESQ. 

The best System of Farming, adapted to the Tobacco 
region of Maryland will, Lam inclined to believe, be found 
upon trial to be similar to the one hereinafter detailed. I 
set out upon the principle as if it were admitted, (or | be- 
lieve that it cannot be denied) that small farms are most 
productive. Although | take as a model, a farm of four 
hundred acres, it being considered a medium sized farm in 
this region, yet | believe, as the number of acres are Gi- 
minished, the rate of product to the amount of capital will 
be increased. 

No farm should be over four hundred acres. Ifa man 
owns 800 acres, he should divide it into two farms, and 
if he has not the force to work both, and cannot reut one 
out, he had better let it be idle. Ona farm of this size, 
sixty acres in wood is enough and ten acres about his 
house, for garden, pleasure ground, stables and small lot 
for a thousand purposes, too tedious to mention. Mhirty 
acres should be put down to grass, not in one body, but 
in five different lots, selected over the whole farm with a 
view to the nature of the ground and general convenience. 
These should be well set in grass, and one top-dressed 
every vear, thus each one would receive a dressing every” 
five years. Three of these should be mown for hay each 
year, the other two might be pastured, This would give 
twelve acres of early and late pasture for the stock w hen 
your clover was geiting up in the spring, and when it had 
declined in the autumn. Thus one hundred acres of the 
farm are disposed of. The balance should be accurately 
divided into four fields, of seventy-five acres each, to be 
worked thus—No. 1, No. 2, in rye and oats, and set to 
clover; No. 3, in corn; No. 4, in tobacco and wheat. 
That is, 75 actes in pasture—36 in oats and 40 rye——75 
in corn—and 40 in tobacco and 35 in wheat. 

By thia course, it will be perceived that 225 acres are 
in cultivation each year. And only one field fallowed 
each vear. The routine woold be this: Of one field, 35 
acres, would be put in wheat, on fallow, and 40 in tobac- 
co. These erops to be followed by corn, and u by rye 
and oats. and clover and timothy mixed, sowed with the 
grain. ‘To enable you to do this, there must be employ - 
ed, including the overseer, a force of thirteen good hands 
—say six men, three women and three girls or bays, over 
ten vesrs of age. With such a foree, every thing can be 
kept in good order. | would advise the keeping of eiglit 
good oxen, being fully enough fortwo carts, and seven 
good work horses with an idle hack pony, as sometimes 
a make-shilt. With good management and ordinary sea- 
sons, this farm, and this force, would make the following 
crop: 


40,000 lbs. Tobacco, at @4, $1,600 00 
350 bble. Corn for sale, at $2, 700 00 
500 bushels of Wheat, at 80 cents, 400 00 
200 bushels of Rye, at 50 cents, 190 00 
500 bushels of Oats, at 20 cents, 100 00 

Of Stock, Wool, &e, 200 00 


200 00 


$3,300 00 


Ilay, 


Whole amount, 
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Butafter a series of years, this amount would be greatly 
increased by the improved condition of the farm. J would 
use bo manure or plaster on tre tobacco or wheat crop— | 
but all should go upon the corn land, and used in top- 
dressing the young clover and one of the grass lots. ‘There 
should be applied to the corn ground at least twenty loads 
to the acre, on all that part on which tobacco grew, which 
would be eight hundred loads, the wheat stubble and 
weeds ploughed in green, would be a sufficient manuring | 
for that part of the field, if two bushels of plaster per acre 
was applied prior to turning in the weeds and stubble. By 
such an application their decomposition would be increas- 
ed, and the ammonia and other gases, which ought to be 
generated, could be fixed in the soil, and retained for that | 
greedy king of plants. Each of these lots of grass, being 
six acres, would require one hundred loads of manure, 
this would make nine hundred loads, and one hundred | 
more would be required for the tobacco beds. IJndepen- | 
dent of this one thousand loads of manure per annum, | 
would recommend the purchase of one thousand bushels | 
of ashes or lime, and one hundred bushels of plaster. It will 
be asked “ how is all this to be raised and spread, and the | 
crop managed with the number of hands you have nam- | 
ed?” J answer by having a man in addition to the num- 
ber named, who with a good horse cart, and the seventh 
horse, will, having nothing else to do, secure the amount of 
manure, and find time to go to town and sell what other- 
wise would be lost, and bring back the ashes or lime. Ile 
could be constantly employed in bringing litter, weeds, 
grass, leaves, muck, rich earth and mud, and carrying out 
return loads of first rate manure. Beside, the cattle could 
all be soiled until, say the Ist of July. He could cut the 
grass and feed it to them in racks, keeping them in pen No. 

1 fora month, keeping it well littered all the time. Then 
put them in pen No. 2, and while he earted out the con- 
tents of pen No. 1, he could bring return loads to keep 
pen No. 2 well littered. This process of manure-making 
would be greatly aided by keeping all your hogs in the 
pens withthe cattle. These pens should be about halfan 
acre in size, with fine shade trees or good sheds, to protect 
the stock from the heat of the sunvand the hard rains of sum- 
mer. When the stock were about to be removed from one 
pen to another, take all hands in and make up the man- 
ure heap, and if a rainy day comes or the earth is not fit 
to work, or a leisure hour or so offers, take every body 


| 
| 











there, with carts and wagons and run it off in a hurry to 
the land where it is needed. ‘Then spread it, and leave it | 
till you wish to work the land. If you desire to get the 
whole benelit of the inanure, spread one bushel of plaster 
over it as soon as spread. But, before scraping this man- 
ure into heaps, if you have bought dime, the proper course 
would have been to spread over the whole pen, lime 
enough to make the entire surface look white, if you do 
this, you then have a valuable compost. This man, horse 
and cart, will be worth $300 at least to the farm per year. 
He will be a hand in the crop, at harvest, p!anting and 
houring tobacco, and in seeding grain. When the hogs 
are put up in pens to fatten, they should have elean dry 
beds every day. The pens should be often cleaned ont, 
and fresh leaves or straw, or whatis very good, corn stalks 
with blades, shucks and tops all on. By this means the 
hogs being kept dry and warm, fatten faster. and thirty 
hogs thus kept well bedded will yield in six weeks, sixty 
loads of manure. In every farmer’s kitehen vacd should 
be a sink, for the reception of ashes, sweepings of the 
house and yard, the contents of house-buckets, the soap- 
suds, weeds and grass from garden and yare, soot trom | 
chimneys, cleanings of poultry-houses and coops,and in 
deed a general depository for all that would otherwise be 
offensive to the sense, and every way inconvement. By 
having it all concentrated in one spot, and sometimes 
throwing over it a little dry straw or Jitter, and sometimes 
half a peck of lime, it is never in any way offensive, and 
the back yard is kept clean and neat, while there is acen- 
mulating a treasure for the farmer. By strict attention to 
this sink, fifly to seventy five loads of manure, worth ful- 
Iv as much as ashes, will be saved inone year. By these | 
several means, it will not be questioned but that the one 
thonsand loads could with hie trouble be seemed. 

In the corn field, five acres should be taken off for a 
“truck pateh.” These five should be the poorest in the 
field, they will thereby be made sich. Halfass acre of this | 
patch should be put in sugar beet, one-fourth of an acre in 
rota baga, one-fourth in white turnip, one acre in symblins, | 
squash and pumpkins, and the other three acres in pota- 
toes. Pumpkin seed should be stuck over the whole corn 
field, it is easily done when you go to thin and “sucker” | 
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the corn. By this measure, you obtain a fine supply of 
food for your hogs and cattle. Take care, however, to 
reserve your turnips for your ewesin lambing season, 
which cut up fine,and sprinkled over well with meal and 
some salt added, will greatly benefit your sheep, and pays 
yon ten times for your trouble. You will get $2.50 for a 
lamb of the same age that would not bring $1.50, raised 
upon the old plan of “letting the sheep take care of them- 
selves.” 

As to the amount of stock proper to be kepton a four 
hundred acre farm, | would observe, that itis best to keep 
but little stock and keep that JitZe well. One hundred 
sheep might be kept, if of the Southdown breed, if of the 
larger and more consuming kind—eighty would be enough. 
Six milch cows would be amply sufficient, unless making 
butter should, from your vicinity to market, be an object. 
Fight work steers and ten or eleven young cattle, in all 
twenty-five head. Fight horses and about twenty five or 
thirty hogs. fis would be amply sufficient for the use 
of the farm. 


CULTIVATION oF THE LAND AND THE Crops. 


For wheat—break up in August the land as deepas you 
can with three horses, and where it is tevacions and holds 
water, subsoil. If the land is level, flat land, break it up in 
narrow lands, so as to leave it in beds. Drag it over, so 
as to close the furrows and pulverise. Between the fif- 
teenth and thirtieth of September sow the wheat, one and 
a talf bushels to the acre. Put the wheatin with cultiva- 
tors, following them with the harrow, and if you ean pos- 
sibly do so, roll the land with a good two-horse roller. 

Tohacco.— As soon as the corn has been planted, and 
the weather and ground suitable, fallow your tobacco land 
as recommended for wheat, then harrow it down, and 
keep it well worked, free of grass and pulverised as fine 
as powder by means of the drag, cultivator and roller in 
places where necessary, until you lay it off to “scrape.” 
If possible, in five days after planting, weed it out, and 
“bud it lightly with plaster if you choose. ‘Then work it 
often with shovels and tobacco cultivator. Go through 
it, re-weed and kee» down the grass. but never hill it. 
The last working it receives should be with a view to 
leave the land as level as possible—level culture being de- 
cidedly best for all crops, and suits the seasons generally 
best. If you wish to make large, leafy, heavy weighing 
tobacco, top early andtop low. In securing, if you wish 
to save labor and time, “spear it.” If vou desire to be 
very nice and handle it neatly, | know of no plan, better 
than the old one of peggingit. When striped, tie the bet- 
ter sorts up neatly in bundles not too large, and bulk it 
down without “kneeing” it. It should be “conditioned” 
without hanging up, by frequent changing in bulk, and by 
“windrowing.”? 

Corn.—Prepare the ground well, plant your corn, and 
after it has been re-planted, work it well with cultivators 
at least once in every ten days until it begins to form the 
tassel, then stop. In sowing rve and oats, 1 would advise 
ploughing in lightly and dragging afterwards, then roll in 
the grass seeds. Notlessthan a bushel of rye to the acre, 
and two bushels of oats should be sown. Jn sowing grass 
seeds, the great fault with all, is, that we are too sparing, 
we should sow donble the qnantity. If there be any 
difficulty in getting any part of the land to take clover, 
lev it be sown when the eorn is worked the last time, then 
sow rve on the ground afterwards, and the clover will 
take, the rve will come, but it wiil not be se good, 

So far as this treatise is intended to set forth my ideas 
as tothe best system of farming in this section of Mary- 
land, its finshed. Bor Thepe, | may be pardoned fora 
few words in continuation, for no system is complete, and 
no farm will be productive, unless the master “has an eye to 
business,” unless he has a system for himself for his own 
government and management of himself. He should lay 
down for himself certain rules of action, which should ne- 
ver be departed from, and which should be seen and felt 
by all under his command. He should be strict and exact 
in seeing all orders fulfilled. He should never make un- 
reasonable Cemands, and therefore require with justice, 
every orderto be executed promptly and in time. His 
mind should be the main-spring of the whole—not hav- 


ing his orders disobeyed and be told by his subordinate 


or his servant, that the order would have been executed, 
but they thought it best to do differently. Where this is 
allowed, confusion will take the place of order. Let the 
maxim on the farm be,—“ Obey orders if you breal: own- 
ers ;” tis far better than “ obey if you think it bes!, if not, 
disobey.” The position of a Tobacco Planter is one ofa 
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highty delicate and important character. His farm is a 
miniature empire. To a certain extent, he is the maker 
of laws, and has the power to see them enforced. He is 
clothed with Legislative, Judicial and Executive powers. 
He inflicts high punishments, and therefore, as a good ru- 
ler, should have high rewards, in his code of laws, as a 
strong incentive, to do right. The hope of reward being 
sometimes amore powerful inducement than the fear of 
punishment. In this system of rewards and punishments, 
| the master must be the sole judge as to the extent of cith- 
| er, tho? | would recommend that his justice be tempered 
with clemency ; his sternness be sufiened by mercy ; and 
although it bea difficult task, yet he is called on most sol- 
emnly by his situation, to exercise the Christian virtue of 
forbearance, patience, temperance and charity, yet to main- 
tain his anthority by the infliction of punishment to its full 
extent, when commanded so to do by the judgment of even- 
handed, impartial justice, which justice it is for himself to 
administer, under those checks and balances which a well 
regulated mind always has within itself. A forbearance 
frora night work | would advise by all means, because pre- 
judicial to health, and as being of but little benefit in the 
end, for the work is only half done, and the stock that are 
used after night are never well fed and often much abused. 
But early rising is conducive to health, economy of time 
and general prosperity. Let the farmer never “over-crop” 
himself. If he does, there is no peace of mind for that 
year; every thing will go wrong, he will never be satis- 
fied; and moreover he will not make as many dollars. 
(perhaps lose hundreds) as if he had attempted a reasona- 
ble crop. 

Teonclude with the fond hope that this Essay may be 
acceptable to the Planters and Farmers; and above all, 
may after a practical experiment, be found to promote Ag- 
riculture in general, to advance that interest in this section 
particularly, and contribute to the prosperity, ease and 


comfort of our Tobaceo Planters individually and collec- 
tively. ’ 








PLrowine Green Swarp ror Sprina Crops. 


At what season of the year should green sward be turned 
over for a crop of corn or potatoes, with the greatest a- 
mount of economy in view to the cultivator. 


Messrs. Epirors—That all grass lands intended for 
corn or potatoes, or any other crop, should be plowed in 
the sping, we have many scientific and practical men 
who will correspond to the fact. One man will advise 
me to plow my green sward almost the first thing in the 
spring, as soon as the frost is sufficiently out to admit the 
plow, and advances all his judicious and stable reasons for 
so doing. Another advises to delay plowing until a day 
or two before the planting, and delay planting as long as 
‘possible, that you may have a good crop of grass to turn 
| in, which will serve as a crop of manure. Jn illustration 
_of this principle, when | was travelling, the last summer, 
' through the state of Massachusetts, in the month of Au- 
gust, I fell into conversation with a gentleman who re- 
marked that a friend of his recommended to him some po- 
‘tatoes of an extraordinary quality, and offered him some 
of them to plant; but he declined the offer, remarking that 
,he had occupied al! his ground, and used all his manure ; 
cand also, that being then very late in June, he doubted 
| whether they would come to any thing, if planted. His 
| friend replied that ifhe had a piece of green sward thathe 
could spare, to do as he had done, and drop the potatoes 
in every other furrow while plowing, turning the sod di- 
rectly upon the potatoe ; the vegetable matter in the sod, 
iby its decay, answering the purpose of a coat of manure. 
|He performed the experiment as recommended, and was 
so well pleased with the present trial that he ordered his 
men to obtain twelve bushels more and plant them in the 
same way. This conversation was about the 17th of Au- 
gust, when he informed me thai the vines had completely 
covered the ground, and that he never saw a more flour- 
iishing field of potatoes any where in his life. The soil 
jisa dark, gravelly loam, somewhat inelied toclay. 

Another scientific and practical agrieulturist, equally 
| wise in his own judgment, tells me by all means to turn 
jover my green sward in midsummer, immediately after 
haying, for a crop of corn or potatoes on the following 
season, and in the spring cross plow and harrow, which 
will make your field as easy to cultivate as one which 
has been plowed two or three years. 

Sull another says, there is but one time only when 
grass lands should be turned over, and this should be the 
last thing done on ihe farm in the month of November. 
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Plowing at this season has many advantages ; the team is 
in a better condition for plowing at this season than 
any other; itis at this time, too, when the farmer can 
plow the most ground at the least expense ; and also that 
by plowing at this season, the action of the frost upon the 
soil tends to pulverize and make it mellow for cultivation. 

That this subject or, when is (he best time to plow grass 
lands, with the greatest amount of economy of time, labor 
and manure, or capital, to the cultivator, is attended with 
many difficulties to be answered, am fully aware. Al- 
mostevery farmer has as many different kinds of soil to 
plow and cultivate as he has crops growing ; and as one 
kind of soil will not produce good wheat, while another 
of a dillereut quality will bring it to perfection, so I believe 
that the right ume for plowing one kind of soil does not 


follow as a consequence the time for plowing all kinds | 


of soils. Hence the following: 1. When is the best me 
io plow dry, gravelly soil for a crop of corn or potatoes, 
with the greatest profit to the cultivator, from the least 
expense of time. labor and manure ? 2. When is the best 
time to plow moist, heavy, gravelly soil, with the greatest 
profit, from the least expense, Sc. ™ 

The science of agriculture has, in my opinion, advane- 
ed to that state in which its different branches, like that 
of plowing, should be tested by actual scientific experi- 
ment. 

| have advanced these opinions on this subject, Messrs. 


Luitors, that | may, if possible, through the medium of 


your agricultural journal, induce some one, if not many 
of its useful and highly intelligent contributors to advance 
their opinions, practice and experience on this subject, 
that thereby I may enlighten my own mind, and that the 
result may be the means of usefulness to many of our in- 
telligent and practical farmers. Your, &c. 

Yanker Farmer. 


New York, Sept. 20, 1843. 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
CurtivaTion oF PLum TREES. 

Mr. Editor,—Dear Sir,—As | promised I now give you 
some account of my successful treaiment of plum trees, 
which I shall do in my plain matter-of-fact way. — 
| came in possession of my place. At that time there 
were several plum trees on the place, which | was inform- 
ed had ripened no fruit. 1 set myself to work to inquire 
into the cause of the failure. After a while I fell in with 
the venerable Mr. Wm. Rock of New Bedford who gave 
me the following account. He said that he had some 
large plum trees in his garden but they always lost their 
frnit,and were entirely useless. ‘That he for some cause 


which I do not recollect, put sea weed, or rock weed on | 


his garden in the fall toa considerable extent, and in the 
spring a portion of it was dug into the soil. That vear 
he had a good crop of plums, and continued to have good 
crops for years by the application of rock weed. 

I came to the conclusion that it was the salt which pre- 
vented the insects from injuring the trees and fruit. 
Therefore | had about two quarts of salt put around each 
of my plum trees, about six inches from the trunk. | 
put it on in December, but any time wheu the ground ts 
frozen or snow is on will do. The ensuing season my 


trees all bore full, and | cut off all the deceased wood and | ang most other points accompanying them, which a breeder the same gentleman a very large redstreak apple, of very 


J have had none since. I have put on salt every year. 
That which has been used in beef and pork is equally as 
good, only take care and not puton the brine. 1 had one 
good tree killed by a person ineautiously putting brine a- 
round it. 


In 1837 | 


sion that salt performs a cure and when applied in time 
it will prevent disease. And as “an ounce of preventive 
is equal to a pound of cure,” | would recommend all per- 
sons who set ont a plum orchard, if near the salt water, to 
manure with salt mud, and if in the interior, to put salt on 
the ground, if they wish fora good and profitable orchard. 
One thing more, all diseased and rouen fruit should be re- 
moved ever day, unless they are immediately devoured by 
animals. Yours traly, 
CincINNATUS. 
Brookville, Oct. 23, 1843. 


Corswoip SnHerep. 








As this breed of sheep is not, perhaps, as well known 
land as highly appreciated as it should be, we copy the fol- 
lowing account from the American Agriculturist. 


Corswoip Sucer. 

| Hereford Hall, near Albany, ) 

August 10th, 1843. § 
When the Cotswold sheep first came into notice in 
| England as early feeders, the Leicester men were sirong- 
ly opposed to them, which was a good omen of their be- 
ing something superior. It is true they originated from 
large, coarse, shapeless animals, but their quality of flesh 
and heavy fleeces were sufficient indication for a scientitic 
breeder, to exercise his skill in improving their symmetry. 

Mr. William Hewer, Senr., was the first person under 
my observation that undertook it to any extent. Although 
no breeder in the United Kingdom made more rapid im- 
provement, he had a long up-hill course to ran; but his 
courage and perseverance during this time never failed 
him. He made it his constant care and study, and was 
highly delighted when he recovered a bad point, and | will 
j venture to say, that three fourths of the Leicester flocks 
‘are now mixed with his Cotswold blood ; and the farmers 
have been well satisfied with the produce. 

I have Jong been an eye-witness to the improvements 
made in Oxfordshire, from rams of his breeding, for 1 
| purchased for eight successive years from five to fifteen 
jshearlings yearly, for my father and neighbors. Our 
| flocks were mostly of the finer bred Leicester, aud we were 





| obliged to keep our wethers two years before we could 
fat them, or sell them as store tegs to the jobbers or 
grazicrs, After the introduction of William Hewer’s rams 
into this country, the farmers generally sent their tegs to 
market bare shorn, twelve or thirteen months old, and sold 
them for mere money than they previously did with their 
fleeces on, at the same age, and the same mode of keep- 
ing. Mr. Hewer had been working hard for many years 
to improve, and selected but very few of his best lambs to 
, sell by private contract, before he commenced his annual 
‘ram sales. He soon obtained heavy rumps, wide briskets, 
Nong faces and ears, but found it very difficult to secure 
| fat backs, and level crops. The first sale I attended, | 
| purchased two to putto my father’s ewes ; 1 paid twenty- 
| 

| 





one guineas for one, and eleven for the other. The for- 


mer was an excellent sheep, there were but few points 1 | 


wanted to alter; he wasa little high in his loins, deficient 
| in his legs, (but here our ewes were good,) and rather 
| coarser in the bone than T wished. [particularly wanted 


a good rump, level crop, long face and ears; these I had, 


should always look to, and not lose three or four points 
to gain one. The laticr had many deficient points; but 


| improve, and a very important one to the breeder. ‘This 


lisa point } look to beyond all others, I think it is a true | 


| the principal one was his crop, a very difficult one to} 


You see that the salt being put on in the winter, it! indication of bad quality, exorbitant consumers, and slow 
works into the ground by degrces and becomes diffused | feeders. Give me a “straight Lollom, and a straight top,” 
through the soil before vegetation commences, and it is | with a mellow touch, and J cau soon 


!} roots.and 


improve the rest. 
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I never saw such an improveimentas the best sheep made; 
he paid the extra price in extra quality the first season, 
for sold thirty-seven wether tegs of his getting, (bare 
shorn.) at Smithfield, for one and sixpence per head more 
than I sold the spring previous with their wool on, and 
their fleeces weighed four to the tod, an average of seven 
pounds each, 1 sold the wool that season at one pound 
twelve and sixpence per tod; the thirty-seven fleeces 
amounting to fifteen pounds and sixpence; one anid six- 
pence per hea! more than the previous year, (without 
any rise in mutton and store stock,) made two pounds 
fifteen shillings and sixpence, which left the extra quality 
of five ram legs, and forty-four ewes to pay for the first 
cost of ram; a balance of only four pounds fourteen 
shillings, I suld the get of the other sheep with their 
wool on, not being fit for market, for a litle more money 
than the sheared ones, because their size was increase), and 
| ewteee the eye of the grazier, but their crops were bac, 
and they wanted time and rich pasture before sent to 
| market, which the Buckinghamshire grazier could give 
| 




































































them. This opened the eyes of the Oxfordshire farmers. 
I atiended the next sale, and my lambs being so much 
better than my neighbors’, | had a commission to purchase 
lfive. ‘The third sale | purchased thirteen, and there were 
twenty-three came into the county of Oxford. Since 
hat time nearly all the long-wool sheep in that country 
are crossed directly or indirectly from Mr. Hewer’s flock. 
They have stronger constitutions, more wool, a better 
mixture of fat and leaa, and the advantage of early maturi- 
ty. ‘The last sale | was at, which was in 1840, | purchas- 
ed nineteen, which TF brought to this country. They 
javeraged me HILO cach. Several were sold from sixty 
to winety guineas; and 7 saw one hundred and fifty 
guineas offered for one sheep! It was the general opinion 
thata better sheep was never seen for size, symmetry, 
quality of flesh, and weight of wool. When I say this, J 
do notmake auy comparison with the South-Downs, for 
I think Mr. Jonas Webb has made as rapid improvement 
in that breed, and deserves as much credit. 1 think two 
such breeders ought to be valued as highly as men ean 
be; they are a nation’s prop. They are men who have 
done their duty, All that is required in this country is a 
few such breeders; if they possessed the true spirit, 
trifles would not stop them, “depression” would not check 
their enterprise; the more they became engaged in it, the 
greater would be their pleasure, delight, and profit; but 
now, some get tired of it because they do not study it and 
allow their stock to degenerate from bad management. 
This climate is equal to any in the world, it only wants 
care and judgment to produce the best animals. 
Breeders of stock, stir up your courage and your judg- 
ment,and then you will do your duty ; do not give up 
| before you have learned your business—then is the pro- 
| per time to pursue itfor your own good, and that of the 
country, Wituiam H. Sornam. 





MamMmotrn Beet ann Appte.—We have received a 
mammoth beet from ‘Thomas P. Archer, Esq., of Oldham 
county. It grew in ground which has been cultivated for 
| twenty-five years, without manure. [It measures twenty- 


| four inches im circumference. We have also received from 


delicious flavor. 

The largest apple we ever saw, was grown, this sea- 
son, on the farm of Capt.HL. HL. M. Shreve, near St. Louis. 
It weighed two pounds and five ounces.— Louisville 
Journal. 





Corron Crops.—The cotton crop of 1542-3 was the 


largest ever gathered. It amounted to 2,336,266 bales, 





















then taken up ina suitable portion by the sina! | No animal can come to market ear/y with a bad crop and 
is circulated with the sap through the tree, leaves and | q jeavy paunch, this | kuow from experience, which J wall 
fruit, and insects are so averse to salt that they will not! erate hereafter. | 50,000 ; the increase in ihe home-cousumption was ouly 
take it if they can get fresh food. Mr. Hewer refused one hundred guineas for the use of | 56,270 bales. It is worthy of remark that the gulf states 

By this means | have been able to obtain good plums! one sheep for this season. The average of Mr. H.'s sale | raise nearly tree fourths of the whole crop.—Cheraw, S. 
while others have lost both fruit and trees by inseets. As | appearing in the country papers brought many farmers to, C. Gazette. 
a proof of the utility of salt applied to plum trees, Mr. | examine mine, they being tle first that had made their | 
Pond who cultivated land once overflowed with salt | appearance in that part of the country. | was proud of | 


| en 


not one seventh of which was taken for home consump- 
The export to England increased from 1842 more than 





| A Large Bect.—We were presented last week by the 
water, never fails to obtain good crops of plums, and j them T will allow, and might have “boasted” a little, be- Lady of Mr. Cunistian TH. Meauincer, of West Sura: 
neighbor Jones, who has a plum orehard, and an aspara- | ing young, and glorying in the “best.” The highest, burg, with a mammoth Anti;Masonic BEET, measuring 
gus bed on the same ground, which he covers with salt priced sheep was very much admired; the other was not | about 24 inches in circumference! [tis the most splendid 
mud, never fails to get a good crop and his trecs and fruit | despised ; the price was the only difficulty. Five to six ; ouc we bave ever seen, and decidedly the biggest wear 
are perfectly free from disease. | pounds was the extent the farmers were then in the habit , received by us since the election! It will answer fur seed, 

] have known several persons to try this who have good | of giving. One wanted to pul oue or two ewes, another, | to raise one from to present to a neighbor flext fall! ‘Tie 
crops by the use of salt, while the fruit of the adjoining | three or four to getatup lamb, but I refused all, put the donor will accept our thanks for the present.— Lancaster 
gardens all fell off. Hence, | have come to the conclu-| best to eighty of the best ewes, the other to thirty culls. | Sentinel. 
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§FSubscribers to the “American Farmer” who have 
not yet paid their dues for the present year, are referred to 
ourterms. We earnestly appeal to all knowing them- 
‘ selves indebted. to remit forthwith; we have a large a- 
mount outstanding on our books, which would be very 
acceptable at the present time. We are very loth to have 
the appearance of perpetrating a dun, but we are aware 
that many fail to be prompt in their settlement with us, 
not from want of means, but through inadvertence, and re- 
quire to be reminded of it. We hope this hint will be suf- 
ficient to those who have come short in the premises, and 
that they will not let “merry Christmas” come round be- 
fore they have aided to cheer the hearts of those who have 
through the columns of the “old American Farmer” cheer- 
ed them on through the toils of the past year. 

§&FPostmasters, agents, and others, who have received 
moneys on our account, are requested forthwith to remit 
the respective amounts in their hands, as we are now about 
forwarding our bills to subscribers, and do not wish to 
send to those who may have already paid. 











Best System or Farmina.—The Prize Essay which 
we publish to-day, “On the best System of farming adap- 
ted to the T’obacco-growing region of Maryland,” is a pa- 
per of much practical good sense, and will suit other re- 
gions of our country as well as those of Maryland. We 
look upon itasa production eminently worthy of the high 
reputation of its gifted author, and bespeak for it an at- 
tentive perusal. 





§%Mr. Read’s Oration, delivered before the Baltimore 
County Agricultural Society, Oct. 20th, 1843, can be had 
at the office of the “American Farmer,” in pamphlet form. 





Mr. Botts’ Address—The Richmond Enquirer contains 
an Address delivered before the Agricultural Society of 
Henrico co, Va. at its late annual meeting, by Mr. C. 7’ 
Botts, the accomplished editor of the Southern Planter— 
We have just risen from its perusal, and return Mr. Botts 
our thanks for the rich banquet he has provided for our 
enjoyment. It is characterised throughout by that manly 
independence of thought which we have long admired in 
all the productions of his pen ; is replete with the sound- 
est maxims and doctrines of enlightened political econo- 
my, and contains the most wholesome and patriotic ad- 
vice—advice, which, if followed, would make Virginia 
what nature intended she should be—one of the richest 
and most respected agricultural states inthe union. Her 
climate and soil is naturally all that the most fastidious 
could desire, and if many of her former fair fielils have be- 
come exhausted, the cause of that exhaustion only re- 
quires to be abated, and an enlightened system of hus- 
bandry substituted for the one which robbed them of their 
fertility, to make the “Old Dominion” a giantess of pro’- 
perity, for she possesses all the elements in profusion. 





To practical Farmers—As the season has nearly arriv- | 
ed when farmers will be able to ascertain the product of 
their farms, we would suggest to them to give us a cir- 
cumstantial account of the product of any field, whether of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, or any other crop, to which they 
may have devoted particular attention in the manuring, 
preparation and culture. Such results are always accept- 
able to the practical farmer, as they come from one of 
themselves, and are clothed in a language which all may 
understand: No one should be deterred from making a 
candid statement of products, because they may not have 


justified the expectations formed by him when he may 
have made the experiment, as it often happens that fail- 
ures, if truthfullystated, are of more value than the most 
successful efforts at improvement, as they serve as bea- 


cons to warn others from making similar experiments. 
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(Arrpuiezp Cugmistry in Manufactures, Aris, and Do- 
mestic Economy—edited by E. A. Parnell, author of the 
Elements of Chemical Analysis, late Assistant Chemical 
dail in the Medical School of St. Thomas’ hospit- 
al. 


We have received the first number of a new work bear- 
ing the above title, now in the course of publication, from 
Mr. V. Hickman, 98 Baltimore street. ‘Ihe object as ex- 
plained by the coinpiler, is to simplify the more strictly 
technical and scientific terms used by the principal agri- 
cultural writers of the presentage. If he shall, in the pro- 
secution of his design, carry his object into practical ef- 
fect, for one we will say, he will prove himself a bene- 
factor to the agricultural community ; for of a truth, there 
is nothing more certain, than that most of the scientific 
writers on agriculture have used so many jargon-like 
phrases of speech, as to bury their lights under a bushel. 
We say this without intending the slightest disrespect to 
the numerous enlightened gentlemen, who have, of late, 
with so much becoming zeal, endeavored to render chem- 
istry the handmaid of agriculture ; for we are well aware, 
that the ferms used by them, though wninfelligible to the 
mere practical farmer, are the most significant that could 
have been selected to convey the meaning intended; but 
then, they are so many sealed books to the uninitiated 
and unlearned ear, which, instead of reflecting light, and 
illustrating the subjects to which they apply, serve but to 
bewilder the ordinary mind, and produce a distaste for a 
study which must be admitted to be intimately connected 
with the prosperity of the agricultural community. We 
repeat then, if Mr. Parnell should succeed in his underta- 
king, and render the application of chemistry to agricul- 
ture comprehensible to the general reader, that he will 
have achieved a great intellectual triumph, and be entitled 
to be hailed as the benefactor of husbandmen. 





Gosuen Burrer Maxinc—The Nov. number of the 
American Agriculturist, contains a very interesting article 
on this subject, from which we purpose making such an 
abstract as will embody the maim facts, and prove satisfac- 
tory to our readers. The editor is describing one of the 
dairies of Gen. Wickham, situated 2 miles from Goshen, 
Orange county, N. ¥., a place famed for good butter.— 
Gen. W. has 40 cows, which are regularly salted and kept 
in good pasture during summer: in winter each cow is 
kept ina stall, with a separate door to it, in a building 
two sides of a square, round a large yard ; the upper sto- 
ry of the building is appropriated for fodder and hay— 
The cows are brought up to the yard night and morning, 
and regularly milked. The outer paling of the yard is 
distant 50 feet from the farm house. Here opposite the 
farm bouse is placed a tunnel into which the milk is pour- 
ed as fast as a pailful is obtained from the cows. A short 
perpendicular tin pipe conneets the tunnel with a hori- 
zontal one, which is buried 2 ft. under ground, out of the 
way of the frost, and leads into the cellar of the house. 
When the milking operation is going on, a woman stands 
in the cellar with empty pans placed under the end of this 
horizontal tube, which, as fast as filled, she sets away up- 
on the cellar bottom. Here the milk stands till loppered 
and soured, as it is said to make more butter in this state 
than in any other, and of better quality. In this state it is 
poured, cream and all, into churns, which hold a barre} 
each. Ifthe weather be cool and the milk not sufficient- 
ly warm to come readily, a can is filled with hot water, 
and this is placed in the milk in the churn, and stirred a- 
bout till it reaches a temperature of from 55 to 60 degrees. 
The churning is performed either by water, dog, calf, 
sheep, or goat power. Water power is preferred, being 
more regular. When the butter has come, the power is 
stopped, and a pump is rigged into the churn; the handle 





of this instrument is then attached to the power, and the 


butter-milk pumped into a reservoir just ouiside of the 
cellar, standing on a level with the ground. From this the 
butter milk is conducted by means of a tin pipe about 100 
feet to another reservoir close by the piggery, from which 
the milk is dipped out in baskets and fed to the pigs. The 
expense of laying down the tin tubes is but trifling. 

After being churned the butter is thoroughly washed 
off with with cold’ water; if this be not done, it is diffi- 
cult to get the butter milk clean out of it. As soon as 
cool and solid, the butter is taken on a marble or smooth 
stone table, properly, salted with clean, fine salt, and work- 
ed over thoroughly with a wooden ladle or spatula; the 
hand never being permitted to touch the butter, as from 
its heat it softensit. After being thoroughly worked, the 
butter is thus packed in firkins of different sizes, made of 
white oak. Previous to packing, the firkin is well wash- 
ed inside with cold water, and then rubbed all round with 
salt to prevent the butter from adhering to the sides of the 
firkin. It is put down in layers, as churned, 3 or 4 inch- 
es deep. When the firkin is full,a linen cloth is placed 
over the top of the butter : on this half an inch of salt, to 
which a little water is added, so as to form a brine. The 
firkin is then headed up and sent to market. In butter 
making a goad cellar is considered important; it should 
be 7 feet deep, 1S inches of which should be above ground 
for purposes of ventilation. The window sashes should 
be covered with very fine wire gause, so as to let in the 
air and keep out flies and other insects. The walls should 
be of stone and pointed—the floor of slabs. 





Mr. Shriver’s Corn Crop—The Baltimore Patriot pub- 
lished the account of the great yield of Mr. Shriver’s crop, 
and remarks that its editor has been informed that in May 
last, after the corn had grown to the height of 5 or 6 inch- 
es, it was entirely cut down by the frost. Every stalk al- 
most in the field, was nipped to the very ground. 





An Experiment—We had (says the Charleston Ram- 
bler) the gratification of being present on Friday, the 20ih 
ultimo, at the breaking in and measuring of an acre of corn 
at “Geddes’ Hall,” the plantation of Capt. G. C. Geddes, 
of St. Andrews. It was cultivated as an experiment, as 
follows, on land exceedingly poor, and which would not, 
in the ordinary culture, produce more than 7 bushels per 
acre. The acre alluded to, was laid out in beds 5 feet a- 
part—the seed planted in double rows, 20 inches apart di- 
agonally—no manure was used before the seed was in the 
ground. When the corn was 5 or 6 inches out of the 
ground, it was manured with dive cotton seed. As soonas 
the cotton-seed began to sprout, it was hoed and turned 
under. When the corn was a foot high, it was again fed 
on the surface with well-rotte manure, from the lower 
layer of the cow-pen, well saturated with ammonia. The 
basis of the manure used, was salt marsh and sedge. The 
single acre treated as above, produced 68 bushels. 





A Hereford Challenge—Mr. Wm. H. Sotham, near Al- 
bany, N. Y. will show from 6 to 10 breeding cows and a 
bull, all pure Herefords, for beauty, symmetry, quality, 
milking and activity for breeding working oxen, against 
a similar number of any breed in the United States, for a 


silver tankard, value $50, and meet the acceptor half 
way. 








Large Cattle Gen. Wm. A. A. Mills, of Livingston 
county, N. Y. had a pair of oxen at the late cattle show at 
Rochester, which weighed 6250 pounds. 





Cure ror Sore Teats ann Uppers.—White lead 
and sweet oil are excellent for cracked or sore teats of 
milch cows. 

Flax seed oil, well rubbed on the udder when inflamed 
and cracked, will allay inflammation and soften the hard- 
ness of the bag. Rub welltwice a day until the inflam- 
mation subsides. 
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_ CULTURE. OF WHEAT, 

That the average product of wheat in this country is 
much below what ituught to be, and is susceptible of be- 
ing made, no one, we think, who may have given the sub- 
ject proper reflection, will undertake to gainsay. In Eng- 
land, the average is computed at 26 bushels the acre, and 
here, we question much whether it will reach more than 
12 or 15 at farthest. In England, it is not uncommon to 
see wellattested cases of from 40 to 50 bushels per acre, 
and occasionally crops yielding above 60 bushels per a- 
cre. Here, we occasionally hear of crops, raised on small 
lots, of 30, 40, and rising 50 bushels ; but such: instances 
are rare indeed. ‘Those whose crops reach 15 and 20 
bushels with us, are not only satisfied, but feel that they 
have reaped highly remunerating products ; the last nam- 
ed product being looked upon as extraordinary, in most 
cases, and so it comparatively is ; for, in nine out of ten 
cases, the yield of wheat with us does not reach the first 
named quantity, and but few in most of the wheat fields, 
in the old states, exceed ten bushels to the acre. 

The facts we have stated, we believe to be correct, and 
the questions occur, how is it that our cultivable lands, 
appropriated to wheat culture, yield so sparingly ? Why 
is it, that an acre of land in one place, should yield but 
10 bushels, and in another 50 bushels. These questions 
are much easier asked than answered ; for they involve 
considerations which few are competent to fathom, but 
still, inquiries may be made, as to the cause of these dif- 
ferences, even by persons wholly unacquainted with that 
cause, which may lead to profitable results, as those very 
inguiries, though suggested by incompetent individuals, 
may attract the notice of persons of practical and scienti- 
fic information, and every way qualified to solve the mys- 
tery. We honestly confess our own incompetency, either 
to point out the cause, or to recommend a remedy ; but 
as we look upon the subject as one of profound interest 
and deep concern to the agricultural community, we are 
willing to subject ourself to the criticism of the well in- 
formed, by leading the way in such inquiries as appear to 
us best calculated to awaken public attention. 

Has not the lime of sowing an important influence up- 
on the product of the wheat crop? We think it has; and 
we feel very certain, that for many years the period of 
sowing has been delayed too long. We have always 
thought thatthe seed should be put in sufficiently early, 
to enable the plant to become strongly rooted before the 
ground becomes frozen, as in proportion to its strength of 
root, so will be its chance of being able to resist the effect 
of the alternate thawings and freezings of winter and 
spring. But then, it is alleged that if sown early, it will 
be subject to two evils, viz. the fall attack of the Hessian 
Fly, and the danger of being lodged by a premature over- 
growth before the stalk has had a chance of becoming har- 
dened. These are certainly objections not without force; 
but we do think that they are by ne means of such a cha- 
racter as to operate against early sowing. As to the au- 
tumnal attack of the Hessian Fly, we believe that, if pro- 
per eare be taken to watch its approach, it may be des- 
troyed while in the worm state, by simply rolling the 
field with a heavy roller: and as to the objection arising 
from rankness or lodging, that nay be obviated by turn- 
ing in a flock of sheep to eat it down, in dry weather, in 
early spring, and this may be done, not only without in- 
jury to the crop, but with a certainty of increasing the 
yield, for there is no manure better adapted to wheat than 
that of the droppings of sheep. 

We have no doubt that the wheat crop of our country 
is decreased by the operation of what is called, winfer- 
killing, fully one-third ; and surely, if this cause of injary 
can be obviated by early sowing, no wheat grower should 
hesitate as to the adoption of the remedy, and particular- 





ly, as the evils flowing from it are within his control,— | 
If it should be determined to sow earlier, the question 
will occur, what is the proper time ? This isa question, 
in a country of such different latitudes as ours, not easily 
answered, as what might be /Jate in one state, would be 
early in another ; but it may be fairly assumed, as a safe 
rule, every where within the ‘entire range of the wheat- 
growing regions, that the seeding should take place fully 
two or three weeks earlier than heretofore. 

Has not too little seed been generally sown? As we 
have understood, from 4 to 5 and 6 pecks of wheat are the 
quantities usually seeded ; the two first being the prevail- 
ing ones. Now it appears to us, that neither of these two 
first are sufficient, and that the last is below the proper 
quantity to be sown upon any ground in sufficient tilth 
for wheat cultivation. Our opinion is, that (wo bushels 
is about the right quantity, beeause we believe that it 
would furnish wheat plants enough to occupy the ground 
independent of weeds, and it is as certain as fate, that if 
the ground be not occapied, by the first, that the latter 
will unceremoniously spring up and take possession of it, 
rob the earth of its fertility, and decrease the yield of 
wheat. 

Should not the wheat crop always succeed a clover ley 
or grass sward ? ‘This question we are prepared to an- 
swer affirmatively. We believe that the wheat plants 
should be able to draw a continuous supply of nutriment 
both from the earth and from the atmosphere, and that the 
milder the former may be, the better is it adapted to the 
elaboration of the grain and the perfection of the straw ; 
and we believe, too, that great benefit would be derived 
by sowing upon every field of wheat, just afier sowing, 
and before harrowing, about 5 bushels of ashes and 1 of 
bone dustto the acre, or one of plaster and two of salt. 

Should not fields intended for wheat be deeply plough- 
ed, and the furrow slices so laid as to cover up all the veg- 
etable matter? We think they ought, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. By deep ploughing and thorough pulver- 
ization, a deeper pasturage will be afforded to the roots, 
and consequently the plants will havea better opportuni- 
ty of imbedding themselves beyond the upheaving influ- | 
ence of the frost, and of imbibing moisture from the earth 
in times of drought. 2. By burying the entire mass of ve- 
getable matter, less opportunity will be afforded to the 
seeds of weeds to vegelate, consequently there will be 
fewer to interrupt the growth of the wheat plants: the de- 
composition of the vegetable matter will be more slowly 
carried on, and the nutriment will be more gradually im- 
bibed by the mouths of the plants, and thus will a more 
healthful and continuous supply of food be provided,than if, 
hy exposure to the free action of the atmosphere, decom- 
position was stimulated into a degree of activity exceed- 
ing the wants of the plants. We know too, that in pro- 
portion to the quantity of vegetable matter which there 
may be in the soil, so is its capacity for absorbing those 
gases from the atmosphere, whieh are essential to the 
growth of plants and to the maturing of their seeds. 

Should not alllands appropriated to the culture of 
wheat be timed? There can be no question that they 
should be ; and in addition to lime, every time wheat may 
be sown, at least five bushels of ashesand 1 of bone dust, 
should also be sown thereon, as potash and the phosphate 
of lime is mdispensable to the formation of the straw and 
grain. I however there be plenty of vegetable matter in 
the soil, the lime, through its chemical ageney, will sup- 
ply the potash. 

We have felt itto be onr duty to throw ont these crude | 
hints, and sincerely trest that the subject will attract the 
atiention of some of onr intelligent praetieal farmers, 
whose views would be well received by our readers, and 





Cows—Mr. Buckminster, the able editor 
of the Massachusetts’ Ploughman, gives the following ac- 
count of several fine cows in West Springfield, Mass.: 


“We learned at West Springfeh! that former! 
owned by Mr. Palmer, had made 38 panel of Daluatie-e 


week. We called on Mrs. P. to learn the partictlars. 
the cow’s origin and her keeping. . She told. de oy he] 


actually made 13 pounds from the cow ia one week ; the 
pasture was very good, close by her house, and she milk- 
ed the cow three times aday. In addition to the grass in, 
the pasture, the cow had, 2 or 3 quarts of meal each day. 

This cow died a year or two ago, whether from the ef, 
fects of high keeping we could not distinctly learn; two 
of her calves are now owned by a near neighbor, deacon 
Daniel Merrick, who has o large ferm and a large dairy... 

Another good cow was much talked of ay field, 
owned by Mr. Bitehcock of that town—the report 
was, that she would yield milk enough for 18 pounds of 
butter a week. We called on Mr. H. and were informed 
that he had actually made 16 pownds from the cow. in @ 
week, and supplied his family of four persons with milk, 
He gave the cow regularly one quart of Indian and one, 
quart of rye meal daily. He drove her to Nor 
the day before we saw her, and, as we learned, he took 
the first premium awarded to native cows. 

Mr. H. said she was not of the Durham breed, the® he 
thought she had a little of the blood of the bull that was 
imported more than 50 years ago, by Gorernor Gore; she 
had no evident marks of the Durham cattle, and she. was 
nota large cow. Mr. A. Chapin of Springfield, basa yoke 
of large oxen that are direct descendants from the Gore 


breed.” 
The Northampton Courier, (Mass.) states that Mr. Ira 
Fenton, of Belchertown, in that state, has a cow which 


had given in one week 253 Ibs. 8 oz. milk, which yielded, 
12 Ib. 6 oz. butter. 


We find in the Wheeling Gazette the following account 
of the lacteal performances of a cow belonging w Dr. 
Chapline, late of that city. She was milked three times 
a day, and yielded in the months of May and June, for 16 
days, upwards of 34} quarts of milk, and during 2 weeks 
a record was kept of the amount of butter manufactured 
from the milk of the same cow, which showed a yield of 
29 tbs., an average of 144 lbs. per week. 

Mr. Schenck has given us below an account of the 
most extraordinary butter cow we ever heard of. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, our readers may rely upon itas bee 
ing strictly correct. ‘lo those who do not know Mr. 
Schenck, we can only say, that hé is one of the most re- 
putable citizens of New York, and not at all likely to 
deceive either himeelf or others. We merely make hiss 
remarks to silence all eavil. The cow in question is 
polled, having no horns, and is evitfently a three fourths 
bred Durham. In form, color, and'several other charac- 
teristics, she exactly resembles animals which we have 


seen in England, bred from red Galloways by Durham 


bulls. She is above the ordinary size; with a good 
spread of hip; a long head; low, deep brisket; handles 
well; and shows the largest milk veins which we ever 
saw. [fer color is red and white. | She was very low in 
flesh when we looked at her in October, and so lame as 
to walk with difficulty. We muelt regret that she could 


not have been bred to a bull of deep milking family, her 


stock, then, would have been invaluable.—Ep. 
For the American Agricultuvist. 
Exrraornpinary Burrer Cow. 
Matteawan, Dutchess Co. October 6th, 1843. 
The cow Emma was nine 
her when a calf from Mrs. Thomas Storm at K 


She was from a cow that she had ealled the cream breed. 
This is all the pedigree that } con give, 


I never till the sommer of 1842 kept her milk separate 


years old last spring. I got , 
ipp’s bay. ° 


from three other cows which } have, and then, for experi- — 


ment, I tried it only one week. Shothen gave 18 quarts 
per day, and her milk made 16 tbs. of butter. During 
this time she was kept on only. The past summer 
she received an injury in Tes abevaed in ce 
of this had bareby the power to get up, and hardly lived 
through ealving. ; 

On the 21st May I commenced keeping an account of 
her milk, and the batter itmade, She at no time exceed- 














doubtless throw great light upon the subject. 


ed 16 quarts per day, and on the 10th June, being 21 days, 
she had made 654 ibs. of butter of the best quality. 
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was so incredable, that I could scarcely believe my own | of the contiguous air. 


senses, alihongh | weighed the butter at every churning 
-myself. { thought | would try again fora day or two. I 
kept one day’s milk by itself, 154 quarts on the 15th 
June, and churned it. All the milk was churned, as it 
appeared to be unnecessary tocream it. | had 3 Ibs.8 oz. 
of butter ready for tlie table. The next day it was also 
tried, and it produced 3 Ibs. 4 0z. The first day above, 
the milk was put in two pans—the other day, only in one 
pan, which may have maile the difference of the quarter 
of a pound. 

In mber she only gave 11 to 12 quarts per day, 
and made 10 Ibs. of butter a week—further, I have not 
tried her milk. She was so lame during this time, as 
scarcely to be able to move. She was kept on good 
pasture, and besides this, I fed her night and morning with 
a bushel of cut hay and 8 quarts of shorts, which is still 
her regular feed. Peter H, Scuenck. 

Inrerestinc Cuemicat Discovery.—It is notorious 
that horses—more especially racers and hunters—are 
subject to inflammatory diseases, and it is observed that 
grooms are short-lived. This has been ascribed to the 
air of unventilated stables being strongly impregnated with 
ammonia, an alkali that may be classed amongst the most 
powerful stimulants, the constant respiration of which 
predisposes to affections of the lungs. Various means 
have been tried with the view to the absorption of this 
subtle poison, but hitherto without obtaining the desired 
result. During the last session of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society of England a paper was presented to the coun- 
cil, by Mr. Henry Reece, of the Medical Hall, Piccadilly, 
descriptive of a plan for purifying the air of stables, by a 
mixture of gypsum or sawdust with sulpharic acid. This 
mode is said to be at once safe, simple, and efficacious. 
Mr. Reece made some experiments in the extensive sta- 
bles of Mr. Evans, of Dean House, Enstone, the results of 
which are stated to be quite satisfactory. “Nhe stables 
were, in the first instance, strewn with gypsum (erystal- 
ized sulphate of lime) coarsely powdered ; but though the 
ammonia was evolved from the wetted straw, no trace of 
it was visible after two days exposure when examined 
with slaked lime. The, stables were then strewn with 
the gypsum moistened with sulphuric acid, and when ex- 
amined next morning every portion was found to have 
absorbed sufficient ammonia to emit its peculiar pungent 
odour when brought-into contact with slaked lime. The 
stables had lost their close unhealthy smell, and to use 
the words of the grooms, appeared to be quite sweetened. 
As it was evident the gypsum acted merely mechanically, 
affording a convenient absorbent surface for the acid, some 
farther experiments were made, substituting sawdast for 
gypsum, which were attended by still more favorable re- 
sults. The prepared mixture should be laid upon trays, 
as the acid is considered likely to injure the horses? feet. 
One part of sawdust will readily absorb three times its 
weight of acid solution, which would be mixed in the 
proportion, by measures, of one part of sulphuric acid to 
15 of distilled water. The ammoniacal salt makes an ex- 
cellent manure, but it should not be mixed with the straw 
until after removed from the stable. Mr. Reece has re- 
ceived the thanks of the Royal Agricultural Association 
for his valuable communication. 


Way Is THERE No Frost ON a CLoupy Nigur?—The 
remark is frequently made that “there will be no frost to- 
night, for it is too cloudy.” A correspondent thus explains 
this phenomenon, so familiar to all, but the why and 
wherefore of which few have taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain : 

“All bodies emit heat in proportion as they contain it, 
Two bodies of equal temperature placed beside each 
other will mutually give and receive equal quantities of 
heat; therefore one will not gain of the other. But a 
piece of ice placed in a warm room will receive much 
more heat from the surrounding objects than it imparts ; 
it will therefore gain in temperature and melt. The earth 
during the day receives much more heat from the sun 
than it imparts to the surrounding space in the same time. 
But during a clear night, the surface of the earth is con- 
stanily parting with the heat, and receiving none; the con- 
sequence is, that it becomes so cold that the humidity 
contained in the surrounding air becomes condensed, and 
attaches itself to objects ‘in the form of dew, in the same 
manner that a tumbler or a pitcher containing cold “water 
‘sweats,’ as it is called, ina hot day—the surface is cool- 
ed by the water, and this aurface condenses the humidity 





if the surface of the earth, after 
the formation of dew, loses heat enough to bring it to the 
freezing point, the dew becomes frozen and we have a 
frost. But if it be cloudy, then the heat, radiating from 
the earth, will be received by the clouds, and by them the 
greater portion of it will be returned to the earth; thus 
the surface of the earth very nearly retains its temperature, 
which not only prevents a frost, but almost always pre- 
vents even the formation of dew:”—Newark Daily Adc. 





Frozen Poratroes.—Many suppose potatoes that have 
once been thoroughly frozen, are therefore rendered unfit 
for use. This is perhaps true where they have been per- 
mitted to thaw; but potatoes are but little injured by 
freezing for culinary purposes, and if thrown at once into 
a kettle of boiling water, while the frost is in them, they 
will be found equally as nutritious and palatable as those 
that have not been frozen. It is the freezing and thawing 
that deteriorates their eating properties, and renders them 
always more or less strong, and unfit for food. We have 
known families whose houses, in new settlements were 
not provided with cellars, suffer their potatoes to remain 
frozen for weeks ; and the same process is often pursued 
by loggers without any injury whatever to the roots. 
The more constantly however, they are kept frozen, the 
better and more palatable they will be.—Maine Cul. 


Preservinc Porarors.—For Table Use.—Potatoes 
are aften greatly injured by exposure to the influences of 
light and air.—These principles, when permitied to have 
free access to the tubers, during any length of time, tend 
greatly to deteriorate their valuable qualities as food, and 
ought therefore to be carefully excluded from roots in- 
tended for the table, and particularly from those reserved 
for late eating in the spring. 

We have known some farmers pursue the practice of 
digging their potatoes early, and then suffer them to re- 
main for days exposed to the air and winds, in order as 
they asserted that they might dry, and be rendered more 
mealy and fit for use! By this process, the soil which 
would otherwise adhere to the surface of the tubers, and 
operate as a preventive in securing them from the deleteri- 
ous influences of the above named agents—light and air 
—becomes dry and is easily rubbed off in moving them, 
whereas the only philosophical method, in such cases, is 
to preserve them as damp as possible until deposited in the 
bin. The cellar should then be carefully closed and the 
more effectually this is done the better it will be for the 
roots.— Maine Cultivator. 





Heaves.—Do you know of any effectual remedy for 
heaves in horses? If not, perhaps you may consider 
what follows as worth nothing. | have a valuable horse 
|—one of a pair—which threatened, more than a year ago, 
to become utterly useless in consequence of this com- 
plaint. At the expiration of the last grass season, I was 
induced to try top-stalks instead of hay, and the result 
has been that the animal is entirely relieved, nor have | 
the least expectation that the disease will recur to any ex- 
tent, so long as this diet is adhered to. Permit me to add, 
that | have for years been in the practice of giving my 
horses euch an ounce of fine salt every other day; and 
that I have good reasons for believing that their health is 
greatly promoted by it. la reference to stalk fodder for 
horses, I should like to inquire through your paper, of 
southern gentlemen, whether in that part of the country 
where hay is not made, they ever have heaves among their 
horses, If they do not, I shall consider my experiment 
conclusive — Albany Cultivator. 





Corn Cozs.—The most economical method of dispo- 
sing of corn cobs, is doubtless to ponnd them up and 
grind them with corn, for stock. But as this is often 
neglected, another excellent mode of diposal is to soak 
them in pickle and feed them to cows or other cattle in 
the yard. A large tub, formed by sawing a hogshead in 
two, near the middle, should be placed in a convenient 
place, near the vard, and being filled with cobs, a suffi- 
ciency of warm water, strongly impregnated with com- 
mon salt, should be poured over them to render them soft 
and palateable to the stock. 

Most animals devour them greedily in this state, but 
when it is not too much trouble, grinding into meal is 
much preferable. There is but little difference in the 
value of pure corn meal, and that made of corn and cobs, 
for feeding most animals. The meal of the cob also, 
makes excellent puddings.—Maine Cul. 








Turkey, (Meleagris gallo-paco.) 

A wild fowl, originally introduced into Europe from 
America. They require care in their infaney. The black 
turkey is the best sort, both for size and delicacy. Turkeys 
are particularly clean birds, loving sweet food and delight- 
ing in air.—They prefer roosting in trees, for which rea- 
son an evergreen, such as a yew tree, spruce, fir, &c., is 
a great advantage, planted in the centre of the poultry. 
vard. Turkeys and pea-fowls hop up gradually from the 
low branches, and are sheltered from frost. But where 
this is not the case, the turkey-house must be dry and 
warm in winter, and cool in summer; it must be kept 
free from vermin, and the dang and litter of the feathers, 
&e. should be often sweptaway. The perches must be 
large for their talons to grasp; and there should be plenty 
of ventilation, by gratings or holes bored in the fluor, 

Turkeys seek quiet places to lay in, and often Stray 
far from home. ‘Their nest must be watched, and the 
newly laid egg exchanged for one made out of chalk 
every day. The turkey-hen lays from 12 to 20 eggs ; 
and when she desires to sit, place her in the turkey-house 
on her eggs, and coop her up with them, if she is unwill- 
ing to remain, iill she becomes settled. Do not disturb 
the hen while sitting, or attempt to assist the chick in 
piercing the shell. When the young ones are hatched, 
keep them in the nest for some time, as they love warmth 
but do not handle them. Keep them warm and dey. 
When the red color of the head appears, they are con- 
sidered safe from diseases of their infancy. Do not allow 
a turkey to set more than once a season ; the young ones 
never succeed unless they are full feathered before 
Michaelmas. Feed young turkeys three or four times a 
day, and let the food be a thickish paste, made of fine 
barley-meal, mixed with finely chopped onions, nettles, 
and pot-herbs. The French give their turkeys plentiful 
supplies of nettles, of which they are very fond; itis a 
warming and nutritious herb. Let the food be given fresh 
every day, and place it ona board with a shallow pan of 
water. Coop the hen while the young ones feed, or she 
will eat it herself—When the chicks begin to follow the 
turkey into the poultry-yard, do not let them out till the 
dew isoffthe ground. Vetch and marrow-fat peas are 
poisonous to young turkeys; lettuce brings on looseness; 
and hemlock and henbane should be destroyed near all 
poultry-yards. 

Turkeys love oats, boiled potatoes mashed with the 
meal of buckwheat, barley, or beans : or plain barley, like 
other fowls, Let the water always be sweet and clean. 
A turkey is six weeks fattening; if possible, feed two or 
three together, as they do not love solitary confinement. 
Let them eatas much as they like, but let it be the paste 
above mentioned, softened by melted lard. Cramming 
turkeys is a cruel practice, and is not ofien done. They 
will feed well enough and fast enough if plenty of sweet 
fuod is placed before them, and if they are allowed some 
little space to move about in. It is a curious fact, that 
turkeys in America feed on the caterpillars that are found 
on the tobacco plant with impunity. 

‘Turkey eggs are very good in pastry, and mixed with 
hen eggs they improve omelets. Turkeys dung, properly 
mixed with other composts, makes a valuable manure.— 
C. W. Johnson’s Farmer’s Encyclopedia. 


Sirx Cuiture In Orance.—We were shown a few 
days since, two silk handkerchiefs. part of a parcel of six 
manufactured by Mrs. Nathaniel Harris of this county. 
They are heavy and of good texture, one white and the 
other colored, and would compare wel! with the foreign 
article, and no duubt will be twice as serviccable. We 
understand she has also of her own raising silk cnough 
for six yards of cloth. It gives us pleasure to chro- 
nicle such evidences of the skill and industry of the ladies 
of our county, of which we hupe this is only the begin- 
ning. 

The only difficulty in the way of the successful culture 
of silk in this state, so far as we can learn, seems to be to 
keep the worms free from disease. But this must be 
wholly attributable to the want of skill in the manage- 
ment: for the culture is carried on with profit in climates 
considerably colder, and less congenial to the health of 
these insects. If afew more such ladies as Mrs. Harris 
would engage in the business, we should soon expect to 
see all difficulties removed, and North Carolina would 
become as celebrated for the production of good silk, as 
she now is for the virtue and intelligence of her citizens. 


Hillsboro’ N. C. Rec. 
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Tae Cotton Crop. 

The following is the conclusion of a communication 
which appeared in the Charleston Courier of Saturday 
last. Ifthe statements are correct, and we have no reason 
to doubt them, they are certainly worthy of attention. We 
are informed that ice was seen in this neighborhood about 
ten days ago, yet many say thatthe Cotton is not killed. 

, Cheraw, S. C. Gar. 

“Some still appear to doubt whether we have had a kill- 
ing frost. 1 know that there is cotton not nipped, but it 
is under trees, or on high and rs" sand knobs, which 
have escaped in conseqnence of excessive dryness of 
the atmosphere. But trere-wasg i¢e on my plantation on 
the 18th inst., and every Wing was as thoroughly killed 
as | ever knew it, and my plantation is nearly under the 
33d deg. of lat. "Phe following is a statement of the kill- 
ing frosts as they have oecurred there for some years 
past, and the relative effects may be judged of by the 
crops. 

1836, killing frost 29th October (light frosts 11th) crop 
under 1,400,000 


1839, killing frost 8th Nov. crop nearly 2,200,000 
1840, do. 26th Oct. crop under 1,700,000 
1841, do, 22d Oct. crop under 1,700,000 
1842, do. llth Nov. crop nearly 2,400,000 
1843, do. 18th October. 


With the earliest frost we have had for six years, pre- 
ceded by weather the most unfavorable for the growth 
of cotton, and the worst spring ever known, and as des- 
tructive an August, it is atterly impossible thatan average 
crop should be made. But an average crop would not 
much exceed 1,800,000 bales, and the prospect of prices 
with a crop of that amount, may be inferred by the news 
brought by the Hibernia. It may also be inferred from 
what they have been with a crop exceeding either of the 
two preceding ones, by 700,000 bales, falling on the 
market at a time when every thing had reached the lowest 
point of depression, compared with wl.at they should be 
after the crisis has been fairly passed. Manufactories 
working fall time every where, and goods selling faster 
than they can be made—more bullion in the Bank of 
England than was ever known—more specie in this coun- 
try than was ever known before—the rate of interest 
lower than history gives any account of, and withal an as- 
sumed deficit in the East India crop of 150,000 bales. 

Many planters have no alternative but to sell. For 
their sakes, and as much for their own, let all who can, 
keep their cotton in their own hands. Such is the earnest 
advice of a planter, who himself is resolved to hold on.” 





A “Great Calf.”—Raised in Stonington, Conn. by 
John Green, a calf, weighing, when eight hours old, 122 
lbs. and now, lacking two days of six months old, its 
length, in extremity, nine feet ten inches ; height, four feet 
three inches; girth, five feet; girth round the neck, three 
feet and three inches. 





Curious Agriculiural Experiment.—The following no- 
vel and interesting experiment has lately been made by Mr. 
A. Palmer, of Cheam, Surrey: In July, 1842, he pnt one 
grain of wheat into a common garden pot. In August, 
the same was divided into 4 plants, which in three weeks 
were again divided into 12 plants. In September, these 
12 plants were divided into 32, which io November were 
divided into 50, and then placed in open ground. In Ju- 
ly, 1843, 12 of the plants failed, but the remaining 38 were 
healthy. On the 19th of August they were cut down, 
and 1972 stems, with an average of 50 grains to a stem, 
giving an increase of 98,600! Now if this be a practica- 
ble measure of planting wheat, it follows that most of the 
grain now used for seed may be saved, and will infinitely 
more than cover the extra expense of sowing, as the wheat 
plants can be raised by the laborer in his garden, his wife 
and children being employed in dividing and transplanting 
them. One of the stems has been sent to us asa sample, 
which is rather more than six feet long, and stout in pro- 
portion.— London paper. 





Apple Bread.—A French officer has invented and prac- 
ticed with great success, a method of making bread with 
common apples, very far superior to potato bread. After 
having boiled one-third of peeled apples, he bruised them 
while quite warm in two thirds of flour including the pro- 
per quantity of yeast, kneeded the whole without water, 
the juice of the fruit being quite sufficent. When the mix- 
ture had acquired the consistency of paste, he put it into 
a vessel, in which he allowed it to rise for about twelve 





hours. By this process he obtained very excellent bread, 
full of eyes and extremely palatable and light. 


Soap for killing borers in Trees.—S. S. Green, Esq. of 
East Cambridge, has made an experiment with this article. 
He has in his garden a fine white ash tree, which was full 
of these worms, so fatal to our fruit and ornamental trees. 
He covered every place on the tree which appeared to be 
wounded by them, with common hard soap, nicely rubbed 
into the places where the borer seemed to have entered. 
During the rains of this week, the soap dissolved and pen- 
etrated to the worms, and forcing them out by scores, cau- 
sed their death. "We think this is the best remedy yet 
discovered for destroying these nuisances to gardens and 
orchards.— Olive Branch. 





Farmer’s Boys.—There is a wholesome change going 
on in public sentiment, which promises to do much for 
the improvement of the country, and the condition of the 
people—we mean the change which is taking place among 
the young in relation to the great work of tlling the soil. 
A few years ago, and the young men in the country left 
their faihers’ farmsas soon as they could get away from 
them, and the fathers themselves not unfrequently en- 
courage! them to it. A hard band and a sun-burnt face were 
deemed poor recommendations in life, and more “genteel” 
modes of getting a living were sought by the young. But 
they are beginning to look at the matter in a different light. 
The dull times through which we have passed lately, have 
opened their eyes to the fact, that after all, there is noth- 
ing like a farmer to stand through all times, and they are 
quite content to stay at home. The resnlt will be that our 
farms will be better cultivated, and produce more—that 
large farms which are now not half cultivated, will be di- 
vided and well husbanded—and that we shall have a large 
and virtuous population scattered all over our fertile hills. 
—Nashua Telegraph. 


Wasu ror Trees.—The best wash for the bodies of 
young trees is ley, made from ashes or from potash; one 
pound of potash will be enough for one gallon of water. 
This should be applied with a brush or a swab, to the 
body of the tree in the month of July; for this is the sea- 
son when insects lay their eggs on the body and at the 
roots of the tree. 

This wash will entirely destroy all the moss on the 
body, and all the lice and eggs and young worms that 
come in contact with it—The wash is much to be pre- 
ferred to lime wash, as it is a vegetable substance ; and it 
will not close the pores of the wood as lime will. It has 
been long tried by the best orchardists and it has never 
been known to injure the apple tree, when made as above 
directed.— Maine Cultivator. 





Larce Arries.—Mr. Bailey, of Lebanon, New York, 
has shown us specimens of apples from two trees in his 
orchard, which are “clinchers” in point of size. They 
are of the pippin variety, all nearly of a size, and would 
average # 1b. eachh—66 would make a bushel.— Lexington 
Eagle. 





Preserving Scythes, &c. from Rust—To preserve 
scy thes, sickles, reaaping hook», and other stecl tools from 
rust after the season for using them, wipe them clean and 
dry, and hold them before the fire, and keep drawing them 
back ward and forward until warm enough to nelt the wax : 
then take some beeswax and rub it all over. A half pen- 
ny worth of wax is sufficient for a scythe. Then put it 
in a dry place, but not warm ; it needs no other covering. 
The usual method is to wrap a hay-bamd round; but in 
winter time this naturally attracts moisture, or the damp 
air strikes in between the folds of the hay-band.—Far- 
mer’s Magazine. 





Bene-Seep Oit.—The Onachita Conrier says that the 
bene plant is cultivated with success by Mr. M’Intyre, for 
the purpose of obtaining oil from its seed. T'wenty bush- 
els of seed is considered a fair average per acre, which will 
give 50 gallons of pure oil, worth $1.25 per yallon, ma- 
king a product of $62.50 peracre. The oil is pleasant to 
the taste, and superior to the olive-oil usually obtained. 
It is pretty generally known, that nothing is more sooth- 
ing in eases of cholera infantum or bowel complaints, es- 
pecially in children, than the mucilage made by dipping 
the green leaf in water—the seed is also an agreeable arti- 
cle as seasoning for food.—Amer. Agricu!turist. 
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Doct, ale exces’ Sas 
it. mess, 

Do. do. No.1, 618 


. prime, 526 
Pork, mess llall} 
Do. No. 1 ald 
Do. ‘prime 9220 

Do. cargo, 
Bacon, hams, Ba.!b. 
Do, middlings, * 
Do. 
Do. 


a 
a 
shoulders,“ a 
asst’d, West. dad} 





Do. hams, 5a6 Do. e3, 

Do. middiings,  4a4} | Do. extra, 

Do. shoulders, 323} 

COTTON— 

Virginia, 6 a7] Tennessee, Ib; 7 
Upland, 7 a 8}{ Alabama, 7a8 
Louisiana, 7 a9] Florida, 7a7h 
North Carolina, 7 a Mississippi 
LUMBER— 


Georgia Flooring 1215\Joists & Se’ling, W.P.7a1 
8. Carolina do —- Yall |Joists& Sc’ling,Y.P. 7al 
White Pine, pann’] 25a27|Shingles, W. P. 2a9 





Common, Shingles, ced’r, 3.00a9.00 

Select Cullings, 14a16)Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75 

Common do 8a10\Laths, split, 50a 1.00/sales 
MOLASSES— ’ 

Havana, Istqu.g]24a_ |New Orleans 174020 

Porto Rico, 26 Guadaloupe & Mart 26028 

English Island, Sugar House, 28a. 
TOBACCO— 

Common Qa 34) Yellow, 8 al0 

Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12al4 

Ground leaf, 6aiT7 | Virginia, 4a9 

Fine red 6a 8 | Rappahannock, 

Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a was tak- 

for segars, 8213 | St. Domingo, 13 al) jen by a packer 

Yellow and red, 7al0 ) Cuba, 15 to day at #4 p. 
PLASTER PARIS— 100 Ybs., at 
Cargo, pr ton cash 3.12a |Ground per bbl. 1.12a [which price 
SUGARS— they are 


‘eone- 
Hay. wh.100!bs_ 9a10.50|St. Croix, 1001bs 7.00a8.00}rally held A 


Do. brown a7.50 Brazil, white, a __jfew head infe. 
Porto Rico, 6a7|Do. brown, quality have 
New Orleans, 6.75a7.25)Lump, Ib. c. been sold at 
FLOUR—We quote he Se) ° 
Sepertnn How. st., from stores, bl. $4.37 stock in 
. City Mills, 4.254 market is pret- 

Do. Susquehanna, 4.37 ty fair, 
Rye, first 3.0 obaceo.-~The 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.94 demand for 
Do. per hhd. $120 common qual- 
GRAIN— ities of y- 
Wheat, white, p bu. 104 Peas, black eye, 50a56)/land Tobacco 
“best Pa. red 4a ‘Clover seed,store $5a5 25|has been very 
“ord. topri. Md 60a93 Timothy do —-:2.25a2.50/limited during 
Corn, white, old 40042 Flaxseed,rough st. p- 1,25 |the week, but 
* yellow Md. 45046 Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs, 1.25 |the finer des- 
Rye, Pa. 59a Ship Stuff, bus. Ida riptions have 
Oats, Md. 21423 Brown Stuff, 9010 [been in active 
Beans, 1}2a Shorts, bushel, 6 a jrequest, and 
WooL— sales were rea- 
WASHED. UNWASHED. ily effected. 
Saxony, Saxony and Merino es remain 
Full Merino, \Common, to | blood, uncha’ , & 
3-4 blood do. |Pulled, we continue to 
1-2 do do quote as Jnnt 
1-4 and common, week, viz: inf, 
Tub washed, | and com.$2.50 


CANDLES— a$3; middl. to 





Mould, common, 9al0 ly erm, 30031 \good, $4 a $6; 
Do. choice brands,10} Wax, 60a65 |good ar 
Dipped, 8a 9 | and fine, 
FEATHERS— orlb. 412. There has 
RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, 2a also been a ve- 
COFFEE— ry good dem'd 
Havana, 7 a8} Java, lb. 10 alQjjfor the fine 
P. Ricoa Laguay. 74a 8 | Rio, 64a 8 |deseriptions of 
St. Domingo, 6 a 6)\ Triage, 3})a 44/Ohio, but infe. 


SOAP— 
Baltimore white, 12a14{North'rn, br’n & yel.34a4} 
brown & yell’w 41a5}] 
Our last quotations embrace the range of prices. The inspections 
the week comprise 358 hhds. Maryland ; 5 lihds. Virginia; 58 hhds. 
Missouri; 40 hhds. Kentucky, and 153 hhds. Ohio—total 614 hhds. 
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JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 

These already celebrated machines huve obtained the ium 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce- 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra ha rinders to each ma- 
chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

ALSO, snail MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 


$15. 

I have also superiore CUTTING BOXES, such as will boar in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry log 
Screws, emal) Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. kc. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill work buslt to order, and all 
—_ planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
well. 

¢F-Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C; & 
Sands, Farmer office; or the enbseriber, 
no 8 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimere. 
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CORN SHELLERS, STRAW CUTTERS, PLOWS, &c. 


_ ROBT. SINCLAIR JR, & CO. No. 60 Light street, offer fur 
sale the following Machinery, &c. all of their own manufacture, 
-and warranted to be made inforior to none in this country, viz : 
" HAND CORN SHELLERS, 3 sorts, at 15a$17 each. 


do. 2 do 35a¢45 “ 
Straw Cutters, 
, 715 


lindvical | improved construction, at 28 to $75. 
Vogtle Cater to $100 each. 


each 
ines, 40 to $60 each. 
% CRUSHERS, warranted to grind 25230 
hour, $65. 
w Cutters, 5a$12 each.—Also 
A ag “SHARPENING AND COMMON PLOWS —a large 
and general assortment, 2a$15 each—among which are the Hill 
Side or Level land and Subsoil Plows, which received the highest 
‘emium at the late Fairs. 
PLOW AND MACHINE CASTINGS, by wholesale and 
retail. 
@# Garden and Farming TOOLS. 
We will also supply orders for Endless Chain Horse Powers, on 
the plan just introduced in this city from Ohio. The plan and sim- 
Hielty of these powers justify us in saying that they are a decided 
mprovement on powers of this description. 
ov. 15, 1843. R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 








PRIZE BULLS. 

The subscriber offers for sale the three full blood Devon Bulls en- 
pee by him at the Baltimore County Agricultural Fair, 19th Oct. 

st, viz: 

"Richard, 2 years old last Spring, price $40 
Marmion, | year old last June, “50 
Leicester, 1 year old next month, “ 650 

The two first named Bulls were without competitors, and the 
judges acting under a By-law of the Society, withheld the premi- 
ums, but mentioned Marmion, especially, very approvingly. The 
last named Boll received a Silver Medal for the best full bred De- 
von Bull between four months and one year. 

Richard is a wel! formed Bull, deep rich color, but a little coarse 
about the head, which to a farmer who wishes to cross on another 
breed, would be no objection. The two younger Boll!s are perfect 
animals. Address JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 

no 15 50 S. Calvert st. Baltimore. 


$.& T. HUNT’S 
BALTIMORE 
Saddle, Harness andTrank Manufactory, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 127 Baltimore street, between Calvert & Light sts. 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, 
Where Travel'rrs and Merchants can obtain for their own use, or 
to sell again, the most improved Iron Frame and tron Bound 
RAVELLING TRUNKS, 
made in all their various styles for convenience, durability, &c. 
Atso—MILITARY EQUIPMENTS, 
HAND TRUNKS, CARPET BAGS, SADDLE BAGS, VALI- 
CES, LADIES’ BONNET BOXES, &c. 

made in a superior manner. ¢¥Constantly on hand, a general 
assortment o 

Patent Improved SPRING aad other S1DDLES, 
In all their variety. @so, CARRIAGE, BUGGY, WAGON & 
CART HARNESS, of every description. 

GF Any article in their line of business made to order to suit the 
taste of the purchaser, at the shortest notice ard oa the most rea- 
sonable terms. uo 8 St 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
PIERSON & GREGG, 
Would respectfully return their thanks for the liberal encourage- 
ment heretofore extended to them, and beg leave to inform the 
public and farmers generally, that they stil! continue to manufac- 
ture at theirehop, corner of Shipley & Water ets. all kinds of 
Agricultural Machines and Implemenis, 
among which is PIERSON & GREGG'S improved 
ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWER, 
an article that has been fairly tested, and has given complete satis- 
faction—and for which they received from the Agricultural Society 
of New Castle County, the FIRST PREMIUMat the late exhibi- 
tion. Straw Cutters or Corn-shellers can readily be attached to 
this machine—also, GREGG'S highly improved Premium 
STALK, STRAW § HAY CUTTER, 
an articlo that has recommendad itself to all who have tried it—at 
the same place may be had Corn Shelling Machines of the latest 
and most perfect patterns for hand or horse power. 
Farmers and others in want of useful articles, can be furnished 
on the most reasonable terms. 
Wirmincron, Del. Oct. 2, 1843. 
CERTIFICATE. 
The undersigned have purchased and used Pierson & Gregg's im- 
two horse Endless Chain Power Threshing Machine, and 
ve been highly satisfied with its performance, both as to the quan- 
tity of work it will do, and the slight draft or horse power required 
to work it. Jt also had the advantage of being easily set or start- 
ed, of working with less noise, or less jar or action on the Thresh- 
er, and thereto re less likely to throw off the strap or otherwise 
stop or a the work, than any machine with which they are 
juainted. 
undersigned confidently recommend this threshing machine 
to the favorable notice of their brother farmers. . 
(Signed) Chauncey P. Holcomb, James 2. Rogers, John W. 
Andrews, John Platt, Lamborne Pyle, Robt. M*Cabe, Isaac Fredd, 


Maris H. Fredd. no 8 


CLAIRMONT NURSERY, NEAR BALTIMORE. 
The subscribers respectfully inform their friends and 
the public that the time for transplanting trecs has near- 
ly arrived, and i: would afford Hs pleasure to shew 
their extonsive, thrifty and well grown stock of Fruit 
and other TREES and PLANTS. The Ornamental 
Trees are — and neater than asual ly the BALSAM 
or SI!-VER FIR, -and other EVERGREENS, as also the PLUM, 
CHERRY and APRICOY THEES, Of BULROUS ROOTS, 
and STRAWBERRY PLANTS, they have nearly all the best 
new sorts. ASPARAGUS Plants, and RHUBARB and PIE 
PLANT, &c. &c. For further particulars we refer persons to our 
printed and priced catalogues, which willbe sent to order gratis. 
Persons ertesing trees from a distance may rely on their orders 
being carerully dug, packed, and forwarded agreeably to order, 
and as much to their interest as possible. 
SINCLAIR & CORSE, 
Catalogues to be had at the Nursery, or at the Store of Robt. Sin- 
clair, jr. & oc 18 10t 





PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 


The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, surpassed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to 
the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell atthe very low rate of 
124 cents per tree, if packed an extra charge. 

fe can also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per 
tree—and in the Fall will be able to furnish any quantity required 
of many kinds. 

Catalogues furnished on applicationat the Farmer office. Entire 
reliance may be placed on the genuinenees of these trees, and of 
their being of the choicest kinds. ap 12 8S. SANDS. 
PEACH TREES. 

THE SUBSCRIBER has been appointed 
by Mr. John Wright, of Wilmington, Del., 
agent for the sale of his celebrated PEACH 
wae TREES, and requests orders for the fullow- 

. ing varieties, viz; Red Cheek Malacatoon; 
Early Rare Ripe; Troth’s Early Red; Early 
York; Lemon Cling Late Heath; Oldmixon; 
Morris’ White; Ward’s late Free; large late 

oe Rarc Ripe; late Delaware Free; Yellow 
Fiee; Yellow Rarc Ripe; Red Rare Ripe ; Reybold’s large Red ; 
Malden’s White Free; Reeves’ Favorite ; Rodmans’ Cling ; Ridg- 
away’s Yellow Free Health ; Wrights’ Clings; Morris’ Red; Algiers 
winter; also, Apricot grafted on Pcach Stocks. Orders received 


and promptly attended to by 
JOHN ALLEN, City Block. 
N. B. All Fruit will be warranted to be of the kind ordered. 
novl 3t* 
GREEN GAGE PLUM. 
The subscriber has in his assortment of superior Fruits, a very 
fine trce of abeve description, origiuated by himself from the seed, 
pronounced by a competent judge superior to any thing he has 
seen in England, He can furnish them at $1 per tree, of good 
size, smaller ones, 50 cents. Also, a few of the PEACH APRI- 
COT, the best of the apricot family, price 59 cents per tree—and 
his famous GENESEE RASPBERRY, at $10 per 100 plants. 
oc 18 3t JOSEPH UUISLER. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, 
from the piggery of Messrs. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 
ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oity, or $15 caged 
with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m 29 SAZ DS, 

LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at any pointon the Chesapeake bay or its 
tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 

Hea is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
per bushel, in hhds. or at $1 per bbl. E. J COOPER, 

aug 30 City Block, Baltimore. 
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REAPING MACHINES, 


HEMP CUTTING MACHINES—MOWING MACHINES— 
CORN SHELLERS & HUSKEKS, 


! And 
THE CORN AND COB CRUSHER, 





So highly recommended by C. N. Bement, esq. of Albany. 

Orders for the above machines to be used east of the Mountains, 
should be directed to the subscriber at Baltimore. Orders for those 
to be used in the Mississippi Valley may be directed to JAS. AN- 
DERSON & CO. Louisville, Kentucky. Farmers are requested to 
send their orders atanearly day. se27. OKED HUSSEY. 


HARVEST TOOLS. 

JONA. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, has in store, Wolf's supe- 
rior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, Grain and Grass Scythes, 
warranted superior quality.—Also, steel and wood Hay Forks; 
Hay Rakes, of different qualities; Grass Seeds; Weeling Hoes, 
Spades and Shovels. Chopping Axes, &c. &c. 

Likewise Threshing Machines and Horse Powers, for two or 
four horses, equal to any machines of the kind in use. Also, on 
hand, a large supply of his superior patent Cylmdrical Straw Cut- 
ters, at reduced prices, both for the wood and iron frames; Corn 
Sheliers; Corn and Tobacco Cultivator, plain and expanding, and 
of superior quality. His stock of PLOUGHS on hand is exten- 
sive, embracing a great variety of all sizes, with cast and wrought 
iron shares, including his newly invented patent and premium 
PLOUGH, with Iron beam, and self sbarpening point, greatly 
simplified. His stock of Plough Castings, on hand is also large, 
and of superior quality, superior as he believes to any ever before 
made in this State. He has patterns that are highly approved for 
Horsepowers and Threshing Machines, from « hich he will furnish 
castings on reasonable terms, to those that wish to manufacture 
those Machines. 

The above named articles will be sold at wholesale and retail for 
cash, or approved cily acceptances, at prices to suit the exigencies 
of the times. 

In store, Landreth’s superior Garden SEEDS, of last year's 
growth. ma 22 








TO AGRICULTURISTS. 





ret 


We beg leave to inform the Farmers in general of this County 
and of those on the Eastern and Western Shores, North and South 
Carolina, that we have opened an AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE, at No. 7 Bow.y’s waarr, where we will at all times 
supply Farmers with one of the best articles in this market. We 
will fill orders, and supply country merchants at the lowest cash 
prices, and at the shortest notice,—we have on hand AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS of all descriptions, among which rank 
the economical WILEY PLOUGHS, and the MINOR and HOR- 
TON PLOUGH, s80 celebrated in the States of New York and 
Peunsylvania. ‘These are the cheapest Ploughs to the Farmer that 
have ever yet been invented—they leave the earth in perfect or- 
der for seeding. The Shear is so constructed as to have a double 
point and edge. Our Castings are of the Composition metal man- 
ufactured at the North, and is allowed by some of our most expe- 
ri d farmers to wear three times as long as those manufactured 





DEVON CATTLE. 

The undersigned hasa herd of avout five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, emb acing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care for several years past, and 
being overstocked would dispose of a partofthem. Orders for a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. Address 

JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
No. 50 8. Cuaivert St. Baltimore 

TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and af prices to suit the times. 

Vesselsloading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 
WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


POUDRETTE AS A MANURE FOR FALL, OR WIN- 
TER CROPS. 

The value of Poudrette as a manure for Cory, and other Spring 
crops is now well understood—but some yet doubt as to its efficacy 
or value, on crops which are exposed to the rains, snows and frosts 
of winter. Those who have used it on Wheat and Rye consider 
it equally as valuable for winter, as for spring crops—and it is very 
desirable to havo the question thoroughly tested at the earliest pe- 
riod—and therefore the manufacturer offers to furnish seven barrels, 
delivered on board ship, for en dollars, until Ist October next. 


re ne 











New York, July 20, 1843. au? 71 D. K, MINOR. 


here. 

We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGH CASTINGS, 
PLOUGHS, CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, Two Horse-power 
Endless Chain THRESHING MACHINES, WHEAT FANS, 
GRAIN CRACLES, MOWING SNEATHS and SCYTHES, 
“TRAW and HAY CUTTERS, CORN SHELLERS, revolving 
HORSE RAKES. Also, other Implements and Tools used in 
farming. We also keep GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS. 

Baltimore, July 26, 1843. JAMES HUFKY & CO. 
MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED, 

Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 

repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Mary!sud, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia; aud he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, tu examine this 
belore purchasing elsewhere; for beauty ,compactness and durabil- 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 

Agricultura] Implements ofany peculiar mode! made to order as 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for alikindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberaldiscount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment R. B, CHENOWETH, 





corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 





